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October 3, 1936 


LOOKING FORWARD 


By J. HOWARD MATHEWS 


Chief Engineer, Illinois Commerce Commission, Springfield 


SO USEFUL AN ART as telephony must go forward. 
It should not be permitted to die in any respect, in 
any class of community, in any field. Where future 


growth may be expected. 


Put the telephone back 


in the essential place it once held in the small com- 
munity and rural districts. More than utility is neces- 
sary in the sales appeal. Courageous pioneering 
which fostered early development of telephone may 
be needed to lift it over the temporary barriers now 


obstructing its progress. 


Witty and informative ad- 


dress before annual Illinois telephone convention 


N the entire world today I am 

told there are about the same 

number of telephones in use as 
there was just prior to the world-wide 
depression which started in 1929. 
Half of these are in the United 
States. If that is true, then the rest 
of the world has apparently done 
better than we have in this country, 
for the entire United States does not 
seem to have recovered its losses. 

In Illinois telephone companies lost 
some 350,000 telephones between 
1929 and 1933. For two or three 
years the companies have been mak- 
ing some progress in regaining sub- 
scribers, but they are still short some 
250,000 of what they had in 1929. 
Unless signs fai] telephone compa- 
nies in Illinois can be expected to re- 
cover this shortage of 250,000 sub- 
xribers during the next few years, 
and it does not take a very bold 
prophet to predict that 500,000 tele- 
phones will be added to the systems 
in Illinois within the next five or six 
years. This will mean an increase of 
about 35 per cent. 

It is interesting, however, to spec- 


ulate where these recoveries will be 
made; that is, by what types of com- 
panies and in what types of commu- 
nities. The encouraging picture just 
described is not going to apply every- 
where. What are the communities 
where the big impetus is going to 
take hold? And where is the progress 
going to be discouraging? 

From the period shortly after the 
World War until 1929—the period 
during which most people thought 
everything was “on the boom’”—the 
number of subscribers in the rural 
districts did not, in the main, in- 
crease; and this includes the very 
small towns. 

Generally speaking, they did no 
better than hold their own, and in a 
good many cases lost ground. The in- 
creases that were in evidence, there- 
fore, were being made in spite of 
the situations obtaining in the rural 
areas. 

It has been quite interesting to ob- 
serve that the rate of increase before 
1929 was the greatest in the larger 
communities; the rate of increase 
becoming less and less as the size 





of the communities decreased, until, 
as I have stated, the rural communi- 
ties showed an actual loss during that 
period. It is interesting to note, also, 
that the per cent of losses after the 
depression was least in the larger 
communities—that is, in the com- 
munities where the rate of increase 
had been greatest prior to 1929— 
and the per cent of losses was great- 
est in the smaller communities and 
rural districts where the gain was 
little, or negative, prior to 1929. 

Putting it another way, the large 
IHinois cities experienced a general 
increase of some 25 per cent in sta- 
tions between 1923 and 1929 and suf- 
fered a loss of about 20 per cent from 
1929 to 1933. Contrasted with this, 
the small and rural communities, 
which gained practically no stations 
during the 1923-1929 period, lost 30 
per cent to 40 per cent after 1929. 
The intermediate sized cities gained 
perhaps 10 per cent before 1929 and 
lost about 25 per cent after that 
date. 

In the United States in cities of 
more than 50,000 population, there 
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are nearly 19 telephones per 100 of 
population, but in the smaller cities, 
there are just about one-half that 
many, or 9.6 per 100 of population. 
Less than one-half the homes have 
telephones in the smaller communi- 
ties. 


Rural Districts Far 
From Saturation Point 


In the strictly rural districts it is 
not uncommon to find only one tele- 
phone to four or five houses and in 
some areas—even in some entire 
counties—only one in 8 to 12 homes. 
Some of these areas never were very 
well saturated, and the depression 
contributed to the seriousness of the 
situation. Losses in these districts 
since 1929 were frequently as much 
as 30 to 40 per cent, and in some 
cases as much as 50 or 60 per cent. 

This picture, as applying to rural 
areas and to the companies serving 
the smaller communities, is not an 
encouraging one. 

With expert nursing you may ex- 
pect, we hope, to recover within the 
next few years a fair portion of the 
subscribers lost in the large cities; 
but if we are not careful, we are go- 
ing to find the farmers and small- 
town residents concluding that they 
can get along just as well without 
any telephone service at all. The pro- 
verbial story of the hair tonic adver- 
tisement is with us again,—GOING, 
GOING and unless something is 
done about it, it is going to be 
GONE! 

Let your subscribers once get the 
notion that they can get along just 
as well without telephones, and you 
will find that growing hair on bald 
heads is simple compared with get- 
ting back your telephone business. 

Are we going to admit that the 
telephone business in the smaller 
communities and rural areas is a 
thing of the past? Is this great in- 
vention which has done so much in 
past ages for the furtherance of 
business, commercial, social, econom- 
ic needs, no longer needed? 

Has the automobile provided a sub- 
stitute? Is it because it is easier for 
the family with its automobile to 
travel to the neighbors than to use 
the telephone to call them? Has the 
public been permitted to get into the 
habit of doing its business, conduct- 
ing its social affairs, without the 
use of a telephone? Do the rural and 
small-town people need telephones; 
and, whether they do or not, can and 
do they make good use of them if 
they have them? 

Do you carry a watch? I expect 
you do. Do you know of anyone who 
doesn’t? I expect you do. How does 
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he manage to get along without one? 
I never thought I could until my 
watch stopped. The local jeweler did 
about everything in the world to fix 
it and finally decided he had to send 
it to the factory, and for a month I 
was without it. 

What did I do? For a day or two 
I was lost. Then I began to find sub- 
stitute methods of learning the time 
of day. I’d walk past stores with 
clocks in their windows. I’d look at 
the sun. I’d ask people. I worried the 
fellow next to me to death. I depend- 
ed on the desk or office clock. I’d peek 
at other people’s wrist watches. But 
somehow I learned to get along; and 
when I finally got the watch back, I 
went along for several days almost 
without looking at it. It didn’t seem 
to matter much that I had it back. 

Are you one of those individuals 
who carries a pocket knife, or do 
you get along without one? Did you 
ever analyze your situation? [I'll 
wager one thing: If you have been 
carrying one, you put it to some use- 
ful purpose several times each day. 
And I’ll wager another thing: If you 
are not in the habit of carrying one, 
you do not seem to have any particu- 
lar use for it, and you do not miss 
it. 

Not many people carry compasses, 
except when they go into a wilder- 
ness, but I know some who do ¢arry 
them and some who have one mounted 
in their cars. They look back at it 
each time they make a turn. They 
get so they think they really need 
one. Some carry thermometers every- 
where they go. Some carry fountain 
pens and some don’t—and they both 
get along. 

You had a bad sleet storm a few 
years ago which put parts of your 
system out for several weeks. Some 
of those subscribers who have never 
been reconnected would be on the 
line today if they had not learned in 
those few weeks out of service that 
they could get along without tele- 
phone service. Poor service might 
have done the same thing. 

Impatient Subscribers 

May Discontinue Service 


Service does not have to be entire- 
ly interrupted to discourage the sub- 
scriber and to make the service less 
useful and attractive to him. If he 
can not get the called party easily 
and quickly, or can’t talk to him sat- 
isfactorily when he gets him, he will 
be very likely to conclude the service 
is not very necessary. 

Induction from electric lines is an 
ever-increasing problem and you 
must intelligently plan to meet it. If 
you wait too long to eliminate the in- 


duction or to improve the transmis. 
sion, your subscriber will get too wel} 
acquainted with his car and with 
telephone service substitutes. 

What is at the bottom of all this’ 
Habit. Habit is an aptitude or jp. 
clination acquired by repetition and 
marked by facility of performance or 
decreased powers of resistance. And 
what has that to do with the tele. 
phone business? Merely that if your 
rural subscribers get in the habit of 
doing without telephone service, they 
soon find that they can do quite well. 
thank you, without it. I hope there js 
a moral in that. 


Get Subscribers in 
Habit of Using Telephone 


If habit works one way, it most 
surely works the other. Get your gsub- 
scribers somehow in the habit of us- 
ing the telephone, and they’ll soon 
decide they need it. A Bell repairman 
in Chicago reported a case recently 
where a four-year-old boy in the 
family explained why the handset 
was out of order by telling the re 
pairman that “Mama threw it at 
papa.” (Just one big happy family! 
We do not advocate going to these 
extremes to make telephones useful 
but we do hope that some uses for 
which it is truly designed can be en- 
couraged and some new ones created. 

What are you going to do about 
it? Don’t look to me for a solution! 
I can’t solve my own problems, much 
less yours. And don’t expect Santa 
Claus to do it either. You will have 
to do it yourself, with good old hard 
intelligent application. 

But one thing you can be sure of: 
We do not buy merely what we hav 
to have. Ninety-five per cent of us 
buy what we want, or a large part 
of it. You don’t think so? You men— 
those of you who fuss because your 
wife or daughter wants too many al- 
legedly silly things to wear or have 
around the house—is there a one of 
you who does not have some, possibly 
a lot of, things you do not need— 
clothes, tools, books, dogs, newspa- 
pers, or cigars. And somewhere it 
your family there are more cars, Ia 
dios, magazines, cameras, gulls, 
shoes, than your family has to have. 

If you are a golf bug, I'll bet you 
have more clubs, bags, balls than you 
need (certainly if you are like most 
of us, more than you can use). If you 
are a camera fan, you take pictures 
you could get along without. And 
with all due respect to the woman 0! 
the house, she has acquired some al- 
tiques no one can use, subscribes 1 
magazines which are not read and 
could be dispensed with, and has 
some other things she does not need. 
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so I could carry the illustrations 
on indefinitely. It all comes back to 
the same old answer: Unless we are 
paupers we get almost anything we 
want within the limits of our reason- 
able requirements, providing we want 
it badly enough. Look at the poorest 
families in the poorest districts— 
most of them have a car, if not two. 
Of course, something else in the 
budget may have to suffer; and dur- 
ing the late years, it’s the budget for 
telephone service which does just 
that. 

How many of the families now go- 
ing without telephones, which had 
one in 1929, could not manage to save 
5 or 10 cents per day if they wanted 
a telephone as badly as they want en- 
tertainment, a new car, a radio, a 
new hat, or smoking tobacco. 

In late years—particularly since 
Sister, Mother, and Grandmother 
took to cigarettes—there is enough 
tobacco bought and consumed per 
month by the average family to pay 
for telephone service for one main 
station, one extension, one long dis- 
tance toll call, five short toll calls to 
subscribers on neighboring’ ex- 
changes, and three report charges 
on cancelled toll calls to the mother- 
in-law, one holiday message—with 
more than enough left over to buy 
automebile gas sufficient to haul the 
family to town so it can lay in an- 





other stock of tobacco! In other 
words, a very complete telephone 
service. 


Subscribers Can Afford 
Service If “Wanted” 


No, friends, telephone service is 
not discontinued because your old and 
prospective subscribers can not dig 
up the $1.25 or $3.00 a month to 
pay for it. Your subscriber can get 
the money for the telephone. All you 
have to do is convince him that he 
cannot get along without it. Yes, it’s 
as simple as that! But you will have 
to develop or create the science—or 
probably it’s an art—of making your 
subscribers want it. 

It is interesting, yes instructive, 
to reflect on why and how some in- 
dustries have managed to weather the 
economic storm when the public 
seems to have lost interest in their 
products. With the advent of the au- 
tomobile, the livery stable was turned 
into a garage; the blacksmith shop 
repaired and sold tires; and the old 
corner landmarks were torn down for 
the erection of filling stations. 

All of which reminds me that I 
have heard “horse-and-buggy” meth- 
ods referred to in some controversy; 
but without entering this discussion 
we can say that while there may be 
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an argument whether some things are 
out of date and obsolete, there is not 
much argument that if they are out 
of date, they need some attention if 
they are to survive. I wouldn’t say 
your telephone equipment or your 
methods are of the horse-and-buggy 
type, but I will say that if they are, 
you’d better do something about it. 
Has Telephone Service 
and Equipment Improved? 


And now that we’ve mentioned it, 
just what changes have you made in 
the last 15 years in your telephone 
equipment or service in these areas 
we are worrying about to give them 
some sort of appeal, besides their 
mere utility? I ask you honestly and 
frankly what improvement have you 
made in them since Henry Ford 
brought out his first automobile? 

That radical idea of Henry’s— 
born in his own fertile mind and de- 
veloped in a_ not-too-well-equipped 
workshop in his backyard—not only 
turned the automobile business up- 
side down and inside out in the 
course of a few years, but it exerted 
a mighty influence on the economic 
structure of the entire world. But 
where would Sir Henry be today if 
he were still trying to sell the Model 
T? He would have been relegated 
some years ago right back to the 
physical workshop and to the finan- 
cial status in which he started. 

At one time he shut down his fac- 
tory for several months and spent 
$20,000,000 getting in position to 
give the public something new. He 
modernized the appeal of his car. He 
has modernized it since whenever it 
was required, and records show that 
he is still decidedly in the business. 

You can’t always sell mere utility. 
That is, just because a thing is use- 
ful, it is not necessarily easily sala- 
ble, if indeed it is salable at all. You 
may have to put it into neater form, 
change its size, improve its lines, or 
paint it a different color. 

A few years ago I heard some peo- 
ple say the railroads hadn’t made 
any progress in 20 years. Passenger 
trains were the same, their speed was 
the same; and the noise, dirt and dis- 
comfort were the same. Nothing had 
changed but the riders. Then a few 
years ago some enterprising railroad 
executives began to take cognizance 
of the possibilities of style, speed and 
comfort as having public appeal and 
as strong talking points and draw- 
ing cards toward revenue production. 

I’m told that as much as 30 years 
ago a passenger train ran faster than 
the streamline train of today can go 
—more than 125 miles per hour. And 
means of refrigeration, even as ap- 





plied to air-conditioning, were known 
probably 75 years ago or more. But 
back in those days streamline beauty 
and riding comfort were not neces- 
sary to the life of the railroad busi- 
ness. But it finally became evident 
that something had to be done. 

Passenger trains, we now know, 
could have been sped up very substan- 
tially without streamlining. They 
could have been made more comfort- 
able without air-conditioning. But by 
putting them all together in the right 
sort of way, a very strong appeal has 
been made to millions of people who 
had stopped riding the trains. Novel- 
ty, aesthetics, style, beauty, speed— 
all together, they made a mighty bid 
for business. 


Other Commodities 
Meet Modern Demand 


Just a week or so ago I read an ar- 
ticle telling how the piano came back. 
Automobiles, player pianos, movies, 
and most particularly the radio, 
threatened the very life of the piano 
business very seriously. At least half 
of the piano manufacturing compa- 
nies closed up. The surviving manu- 
facturers then took stock. They 
decided living conditions, tastes and 
habits had changed; homes had be- 
come more compact, requiring radical 
changes in sizes and shapes. 

Merchandisers waked up to the 
fact that temperamental artists with 
long hair didn’t buy all the pianos, 
nor even a good share of them; and 
that although the accomplished maes- 
tro was not much interested in shape 
or style (at least as they applied to 
pianos), they began to realize that 
the young housewife—who, with her 
family, had to live, sleep and eat in 
one, two or three rooms—most cer- 
tainly was. 

The more alert merchandisers, 
while entirely willing to accommodate 
the expert musician so long as they 
could do it profitably, were much 
more concerned with appealing to 
that part of the public which could 
and would write checks for the most 
dollars. 

So, instead of the towering up- 
rights or the spacious grands, they 
devised means for packing adequate 
and creditable musical equipment into 
containers that the little wife in the 
efficiency apartment could almost 
shove under the sideboard or into the 
kitchen cabinet, when she accom- 
plished the Houdini trick of convert- 
ing her apartment from four rooms 
into one or from one into four. With 
the can opener in one hand, she pre- 
pares dinner and with the other she 


pushes out the piano from its place 
(Please turn to page 28) 


Independent Pioneers 
Plan Greatest Annual ‘’Frolic” 


EARLY RESERVATIONS advisable for Independent Pioneers’ “Evening 
at a Night Club” during Independent Convention Week in Chicago. 
Limited capacity on pleasure cruiser, Good Fellowship, suggests possi- 
bility of some being left on the dock when liner sails for “A Cruise to 
the Tropics” with Pioneers, friends and night club entertainers. Dinner, 
floor show in two sections and dancing in addition to the unique tropical 
cruise present the greatest amusement program the Independent 
Pioneers have ever offered during Independent Convention Week 


RRANGING final details, the com- 
A mittee in charge of the annual 

banquet and entertainment on 
Thursday evening, October 15, of the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Associa- 
tion of the United States, declares it 
will be the greatest of its kind ever 
presented by the organization. 

As previously announced, the Inde- 
pendent Pioneers and their friends will 
spend “An Evening at a Night Club” 
with dinner, entertainment and dancing. 
Also incorporated in the arrangements 
is a “Cruise to the Tropics” aboard the 
newly-constructed and just-commissioned 
liner, “Good Fellowship.” This modern 


and palatial pleasure cruiser will arrive 
in Chicago early in 


Independent Con- 











vention Week in time to be fully pro- 
visioned and equipped to take the In- 
dependent Pioneers and night club en- 
tertainers on the “Cruise to the 
Tropics.” 

The carrying capacity of the “Good 
Fellowship” is limited and indications 
are that there will be a great number 
of advance reservations. Arrangements 
have been made for a sale of tickets 
with assignment of tables in advance of 
the convention. Thus those purchasing 
tickets in advance of going to Chicago 
will be assured of the best table loca- 
tions on the “Good Fellowship.” 

In selecting the entertainment fea- 
tures, the committee had the benefit of 
its experience in previous years in ob- 


taining a well-balanced variety of ep- 
tertainment—entertainment that is cer. 
tain to appeal to everyone. The plans 
call for a continuous program of enter. 
tainment and amusement, including mv- 
sic, dancing and a floor show in two sec- 
tions, from the time that serving of the 
banquet starts at 7 o’clock until mid. 
night or later. 

The entertainers have appeared at 
leading night clubs in Chicago and other 
large cities. They have been carefully 
selected by the committee as conform- 
ing to the high standards of entertain- 
ment that appeal to the Independent 
Pioneers and their friends. 

The committee in charge of the Inde 
pendent Pioneers’ evening consists of 


SOME OF THE ARTISTS WHO WILL TAKE PART 
IN THE "NIGHT CLUB" ENTERTAINMENT TO BE 
PRESENTED BY 
NEERS ON THURSDAY EVENING, OCTOBR 15, 
AT HOTEL STEVENS, CHICAGO 
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George W. Rodormer, Reliable Electric 
Co., Chicago, chairman; John F. Jaap, 
Ccok Electric Co., Chicago, secretary; 
Roy W. Siemund, American Automatic 
Electric Sales Co., Chicago; H. T. Mc- 
Caig, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
(o.. Chicago; Frank L. Eldridge, Chi- 
cago, and M. A. Bellion, Kellogg Switch- 
poard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Those planning to participate with the 
Pioneers in “An Evening at a Night 
Club” and the “Cruise to the Tropics” 
may obtain tickets with table reserva- 
tions from John F. Jaap, Cook Electric 
Co., 2700 Southport Ave., Chicago. The 
price of the tickets for the entire eve- 
ning’s amusement—including the din- 
ner, entertainment and dancing—is $3 
each. Each table seats eight persons. 
Persons desiring to sit together should 
so indicate and an effort will be made 
to comply with the request. Seats will 
be assigned in order of receipt. 

As the capacity of the cruiser, “Good 
Fellowship,” is limited, late comers 
may be left on the dock. Letters en- 
closing checks for the number of tickets 
at $3 each should be sent to Mr. Jaap at 
once to avoid disappointment. “Do it 
now!” applies particularly well to every- 
one who plans to be in Chicago during 
Independent Convention Week. 

Independent Convention Week begins 
on October 13 at Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, and continues through Friday, Oc- 
tober 16, with the Independent Pio- 
neers’ Evening on Thursday, October 15. 

The sessions of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association open 
on Tuesday afternoon with a business 
session at which reports of officers will 
be presented. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day mornings the division conferences 
will be held. Features of these confer- 
eices will be a presentation of the com- 
mercial application of the old age pen- 
sion law based on experience in the state 
of Wisconsin and a demonstration of ra- 
dio television by Professor C. F. Har- 
ding of Purdue University. 

One of the other general sessions of 
the convention will be given over to a 
debate between Dr. David Friday of 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. S. H. Ner- 
love of Chicago on the subject, “Is 
This Prosperity Real? Can It Last 
Without Planning?” 

Other subjects of discussion include 
teletypewriter compensation and rural 
electrification. 

The exhibits will be a real feature of 
the convention. There are now 56 firms 
that have engaged space—the most ever 
exhibiting at a telephone convention. 
The exhibits will cover practically 
everything used by the field. 

The annual meeting of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association of the 
United States will be held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, October 15, following the 
general convention session. 
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United States Independent 
Telephone Association 


FORTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 


OCT. 13 


OCT. 14 


OCT. 15 


OCT. 16 


10:00 A. M. DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


2:00 P. M. GENERAL SESSION—Siatements by 
Secretary Deering, General Attorney Geiger and 
President MacKinnon. Appointment of Committees. 


6:30 P. M. DINNER AND MEETING OF STATE 
ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES 


9:30 A. M. DIVISION CONFERENCES 

Accounting: Round Table Discussions: ‘Federal 
and State Accounting,” “Accounting for Taxes,” 
“Payroll Accounting Under Federal and State Social 
Security Acts,” etc. 

Commercial: Discussion of procedure being fol- 
lowed in applying Old Age Pension and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance laws. Principal speaker: Mr. H. H. 
Rauch of Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 

Plant: “Experiments in Radio Television’ ex- 
plained and demonstrated by Prof. C. F. Harding, 
Head of School of Electrical Engineering, Purdue 
University. 

Traffic: Round Table, ‘The New Toll Operating 
Practices,” “Training Operators,”” ‘Voice Training,” 
etc. 

2:00 P. M. GENERAL SESSION: Reports of Com- 
mittees. Election of Directors. 

Discussion by Dr. David Friday, Economist, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Dr. S. H. Nerlove, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business Economics, University of Chicago. 
Topic: “Is This Prosperity Real? Can It Last With- 
out Planning?” 

4:00 P.M. DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


9:30 A.M. DIVISION CONFERENCES 

Accounting: Round Table Discussions Continued. 
Commercial: Round Table Discussions — ‘Holding 
Present Business,” ‘Recovering Lost Business,” ""Gen- 
erating New Business.” 

Plant: Round Table Discussions—’’New Construc- 
tion Methods,” ‘Latest Types of Exchanges,” ‘De- 
velopments in Equipment,” etc. 

Traffic: Continuation of Round Table. 

2:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 

4:00 P. M. BUSINESS MEETING OF PIONEER AS- 
SOCIATION 

7:00 P. M. INDEPENDENT PIONEERS’ BANQUET, 
“EVENING AT A NIGHT CLUB” 


9:30 A.M. GENERAL SESSION: 


Report of Committee on Bell Special Services (tele- 
typewriter, timed wire, etc.). Discussion of Procedures 
in Connection With Rural Electrification. General 
Forum. 


STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Manufacturers’ Headquarters—25th Floor 


















































Federal Old Age Benefits 


And Unemployment Compensation 


By BEN B. BOYNTON 


General Counsel, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


TWO PROVISIONS of the Federal Social Security Act, old age benefits 
and unemployment compensation, are of direct concern to telephone 


companies. 
purposes. 


How employers will be taxed to raise the funds for these 
Record forms not yet made available by Treasury Depart- 


ment, thus presenting difficulties in compiling information for current 


year. 


Two payroll taxes computed on entirely different bases. 


Em. 


ployers not liable under the Act must prove this by their records. 
Address before annual convention of Illinois Telephone Association 


LTHOUGH THERE ARE 11 
A titles to the Federal Social 

Security Act, the telephone 
companies are most directly inter- 
ested in the federal old age benefits 
and unemployment compensation 
provisions, since these two subjects 
provide for payroll taxes on the tel- 
ephone companies directly and also 
on their employes. 

While other titles of the act call 
for the expenditure of money, the 
expenditures for the other subjects 
come from the general treasury and 
the telephone companies merely 
participate with other taxpayers, 
whether employers of labor or not, 
in providing these funds. 

The taxes for retirement benefits 
start with the year 1937 and are at 
the rate of 1 per cent of all wages 
paid during the year up to $3,000 
for each employer for the years 
1937, 1938 and 1939; at 1% per cent 
for the years 1940, 1941 and 1942; 
at 2 per cent for the years 1943, 
1944 and 1945; at 2% per cent for 
the years 1946, 1947 and 1948; and 
at the rate of 3 per cent thereafter. 

There is a like tax imposed upon 
each employe for the same years. 
The tax on the employe is to be col- 
lected by the employer by the de- 
duction of the tax from the wage 
paid the employe. The employer is 
thereby liable for the tax. 

The unemployment tax is applica- 
ble to the employers of eight or 
more persons. It starts with the 
year 1936, when the rate of tax is 1 
per cent of the total payroll earned. 
In 1937 the rate is 2 per cent and 
in 1938 the rate is 3 per cent. The 
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tax for each calendar year is pay- 
able on or before January 31 of the 
following year, unless an extension 
of time is obtained within which to 
file a return. 

The taxes are payable at the of- 
fice of the internal revenue col- 
lector for the district is which the 
employer is located. In other words, 
you pay these taxes at the same 
place you pay your income taxes. 

At the present time, each collec- 
tor has the right to grant an exten- 
sion of time not to exceed 60 days. 
So far, there is no indication of 
what showing will have to be made 
to get this extension. If it is im- 
possible to make your return for 
1936 by next January 31, you should 
get an extension or you will be sub- 
ject to penalties. 

The present regulations provide 
that the returns must be made on 
prescribed forms and that copies of 
these forms can be obtained from 
the internal revenue collectors. The 
regulations also provide that a tax- 
payer will not be excused from mak- 
ing a return because a form was 
not furnished him. Each taxpayer 
must prepare his return so as to 
fully and clearly set forth the data 
called for therein. Imperfect or in- 
complete returns will not be accept- 
ed as meeting the requirements of 
the act. 

I recently asked for a form of the 
return at the collector’s office and 
was informed they had not yet been 
received from Washington, D. C. I 
was told that if the taxpayer was 
unable to obtain the forms, he could 
file a statement on or before Janu- 


ary 31, 1937, disclosing the wages 
payable by him during 1936 and 
this statement would be accepted as 
a tentative return so as to relieve 
him from penalties provided that, 
without unnecessary delay, he sup- 
plemented the tentative return by a 
return made on the proper form. 

There is another injustice due to 
the failure of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to furnish forms. The em- 
ployers are supposed to keep rec- 
ords to show the data called for on 
the forms. How can any employe: 
be supposed to guess for the calen- 
dar year of 1936 what records he 
should keep so as to show the de 
on a form that, so far as anyone 
knows, has not yet been prepared? 

The two taxes—the retirement or 
old age annuity tax and the unen- 
ployment compensation tax—are on 
different bases. The retirement tax 
is on the cash basis—that is, on the 
wages actually paid within the year 
whether earned in that year or not. 
The unemployment tax is on the ac- 
crual basis—that is, on the wages 
earned in the year even though pay- 
ment may be in a different year. It 
seems ridiculous to have two pay- 
roll taxes in the same act computed 
on such different methods. It seems 
that either the cash basis or the ac- 
crual basis should have been used 
for both. 

Of course, an explanation of the 
inconsistency may be that the act 
was written by young theorists with 
no business experience and was 
rushed through Congress without 
discussion and without an attempt 
to iron out flaws by deliberation. 
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There are credits allowed against 
the unemployment compensation 
tax where the state has imposed a 
tax under a 3tate unemployment 
compensation law satisfactory to 
the Federal Social Security Board. 
The maximum credit is 90 per cent 
of the federal tax. The remaining 
10 per cent must be paid to the fed- 
eral government. 

Disregarding for the moment the 
possibility of a state act of an in- 
dividual employer account type, 
this means that when the act is in 
full operation every $100 of wages 
must bear a tax of $9.30. When you 
consider the number of hands 
through which an article passes 
from producer to consumer, the in- 
crease in costs is appalling. A tre- 
mendous increase in the cost of liv- 
ing is required to meet this bill. 

The unemployment compensation 
tax is a tax on employers for the 
privilege of employing individuals. 
If burdens continue to be heaped 
upon employers, I doubt that will 
be considered such a privilege. 

Wages, as Cefined in the act, in- 
clude not only the cash payments 
but the cash value of other remu- 
neration, such as living quarters, 
board, bonuses, etc. Every person 
or corporation subject to the act is 
required to keep certain permanent 
records. Regulation 90 of the 
United States Treasury Department, 
relating to the tax, has this provi- 
sion as to records: 


Art. 307. Recorps: (a) Every person 
subject to tax under the Act shall, dur- 
ing the calendar year 1936 or any calen- 
dar year thereafter, for each such calen- 
dar year, keep such permanent records 
as are necessary to establish: 

(1) The total amount of remuneration 
payable to his employes in cash or in a 
medium other than cash, showing sep- 
arately, (a) total remuneration payable 
with respect to services excepted by sec- 
tion 907(c), (b) total remuneration 
payable with respect to services per- 
formed outside of the United States, (c) 
total remuneration payable with respect 
to all other services. 

(2) The amount of contributions paid 
by him into any state unemployment 
fund, with respect to services during the 
calendar year not excepted by section 
7(c), showing separately (a) pay- 
ments made and not deducted (or to be 
deducted) from the remuneration of em- 
ployees, (b) payments made and deduct- 
ed (or to be deducted) from the remu- 
neration of employes; and also the 
amount of contributions paid by him 
Ito any state unemployment fund with 
ey to services excepted by section 
907 5 

(3) The information required to be 
shown on the prescribed return and the 
extent to which such person is liable for 
the tax. 

_(b) No particular method of account- 
mg or form of record is prescribed. 
Each person may adopt such records 
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and such method of accounting as may 
best meet the requirements of his own 
business, provided that they clearly and 


accurately show the information re- 
quired above, and enable him to make a 
proper return on the prescribed form. 

(c) Records are not required to show 
the number of individuals employed on 
any day, but must show the total 
amount of remuneration actually paid 
during each calendar month and the 
number of individuals employed during 
each calendar month or during each 
such lesser period as the employer may 
elect. 

(d) Any person who employs indi- 
viduals during any calendar year but 
who considers that he is not an employ- 
er subject to the tax (see articles 203 
and 204), should be prepared to estab- 
lish by proper records (including, where 
necessary, records of the number of per- 
sens employed each day) that he is not 
ar employer subject to the tax. 

(e) All records required by these reg- 
ulations shall be kept safe and readily 
accessible at the place of business of 
the person required to keep such rec- 
ords. Such records shall at all times be 
open for inspection by internal revenue 
officers, and shall be preserved for a 
period of at least four years from the 
due date of the tax for the calendar year 
to which they relate. 


No regulations are out, as yet, on 
the retirement tax provisions. 
There are certain classes of employ- 
ers and employes that are not sub- 
ject to either the retirement tax or 
the unemployment compensation 
tax. I will not attempt to enumer- 
ate the classes since telephone com- 
panies and their employes are not 
in the exempted class. 

The retirement tax that starts ac- 
cruing in 1937 is applicable to all 
employers of one or more employes. 
This tax will, therefore, apply io 
every telephone company. The un- 
employment compensation tax ap- 
plies to the employers of eight or 
more persons. The officers of a cor- 
poration are held to be its employes 
notwithstanding they may own all 
the stock. 

A company, to be the employer of 
eight or more employes under the 
act, must have eight or more em- 
ployes on each of 20 days during 
the taxable year, each of the 20 
days being in a different week. As 
before noted, Regulation 90 pro- 
vides that a person claiming not to 
be an employer within the meaning 
of the act must keep records to 
prove it. If the ground is the em- 
ployment of less than eight persons, 
then daily records may have to be 
kept of the employes under this 
requirement. 

In other words, the Treasury 
seems to take the position that you 
must pay the tax unless you can 
prove by records that you are not 
liable. Thus, you are guilty unless 
you can prove yourself innocent! 





As mentioned before, the federal 
act contemplates similar action by 
the state. It is in form a coercive 
statute designed to compel states, 
for their own protection, to pass not 
only an unemployment compensa- 
tion law but also the kind of a law 
that the Federal Social Security 
Board will approve. 

The coercion comes in this way. 
The federal tax is imposed on em- 
ployers designated in the act. If 
the state does not have an unem- 
ployment compensation law satis- 
factory to the federal authorities, 
then no federal unemployment com- 
pensation moneys are given to that 
state. If a state does have a satis- 
factory law, then it is possible to 
provide for 90 per cent of what 
would be federal tax money to be 
left in the state. 

Consequently, if the present Fed- 
eral Social Security Act is found 
to be constitutional or is not re- 
pealed, the states will be forced to 
pass unemployment compensation 
laws satisfactory to the federal au- 
thorities in order to prevent 90 per 
cent of the federal tax from going 
out of the state. 


Forms State Unemployment 
Compensation Acts 


There are three forms of state 
acts contemplated. One form calls 
for a pooled fund over all busi- 
nesses in the state. Another calls 
for separate accounts for individual 
employers or groups of employers. 
The third represents a guaranteed 
employment account by an employer 
or group of employers who guaran- 
tee in advance 30 hours of wages 
for each of 40 calendar weeks or 
more in the 12 months. 

From the telephone company 
standpoint, the pooled form for all 
employers in the state is unjust be- 
cause employment in the telephone 
business is stable while in many 
others, such as coal mining, it is 
very unstable. Under this plan the 
bulk of the tax collected from tele- 
phone companies would go to other 
industries with unstable employ- 
ment records. 

The other two plans are prefer- 
able for they limit the payment to 
the needs of the individual company, 
or group of companies, since the 
companies’ payments may be re- 
duced if a reserve account is built 
up to a point which seems sufficient 
to meet the unemployment compen- 
sation requirements of that com- 
pany or group of companies. 

If Illinois has to have such an 
unemployment compensation law of 
its own in order to keep 90 per cent 
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of the federal tax from going out 
of the state, let us hope it chooses 
the type that lets each industry take 
care of its own needs. As a matter 
of fact, I think the telephone com- 
panies have made a wonderful rec- 
ord throughout the years, both dur- 
ing prosperous and _ depression 
years, of taking care of their em- 
ployes. 

Let’s turn again to the question 
of records. It is impossible to em- 
phasize too strongly the necessity 
of keeping complete and accurate 
payroll records after January 1, 
1936. The penalties are severe, 
amounting to a maximum fine of 
$10,000 and five years’ imprison- 
ment. Every act of violation or un- 
lawful omission constitutes a sep- 
arate offense. 


The government, undoubtedly, will 
be strict. On account of the appalling 
administrative problem of keeping 
the various governmental employ- 
ment records, the government will no 
doubt lay down ironclad rules from 
which there can be no deviation. 
Thus, every employer who is subject 
to the least suspicion—and one with- 
out good records will look suspicious 
—may be severely treated. 

It is estimated that there will be 
from 20 to 30 million persons cov- 
ered by the unemployment and old 
age annuity provisions of the Social 
Security Act. A government clerk 
can handle the records of about 100 
persons. This will mean the addi- 
tional employment of about 300,000 
governmental clerks by the United 
States and as many again by the 


states. This increase in federal] 
ployes is more than half of they 
ber of employes in the federal] 




















ernment when this administrat 


















took office, and it will increase th 
present number of federal employeg 
by more than one-third. It seems j 
me that such a marked increase jg 
the number of federal employes, jp 
be supported by the suffering tax. 
payers, leads to insecurity instead of 
security. 

As I have repeatedly stated to yoy 
in former years,. our government 
costs too much. If we do not get more 
business in government and less goy- 
ernment in business, some of these 
days business is going to have too 
big a load to carry with the conse- 
quent result of lowered standards of 
living for all. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il 


N SEPTEMBER first a reduc- 
CO tion in toll rates on long dis- 

tance telephone calls became 
effective and it is expected to save 
telephone users over seven million 
dollars a year. This is the seventh 
rate reduction in ten years. 

The longest telephone call possible 
in the United States — between 
Coastport, Me., and Bay, Cal., a dis- 
tance of 2,947 miles in an air line— 
can be made now for five dollars on 
Sundays and after seven o’clock in 
the evening. 

According to the new schedule, all 
station-to-station day rates between 
points where the air line mileage is 
235 miles or more are reduced. This 
new scheduled affected all station-to- 
station rates of $1.15 and over. The 
reductions were from five cents for 
235 miles up to as much as $1.50 for 
approximately 2,500 miles. The cor- 
responding person-to-person night 
and Sunday rates were also reduced 
but not in the same proportion as the 
day rates. 

A change was also made effective 
in the overtime rate on person-to- 
person calls. The number of over- 
time minutes charged for at a per- 
son-to-person rate was reduced from 
seven to three. In other words, an 
overtime station rate is now charged 
on all conversations over six minutes 
instead of over ten minutes accord- 
ing to the former rates. 

These changes affect traffic both 
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REDUCTION in toll rates 
for long distance serv- 
ice expected to save 
telephone users more 
than seven million dol- 
lars yearly. No. 259 


within and outside of the state of 

Illinois. 

The new rates apply to traffic of 
both the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. but do not apply to over- 
seas calls. 

Quoting rates is an important re- 
sponsibility of the toll operator. 
Quoting an incorrect rate, particu- 
larly if the amount of the charge is 
greater than the amount quoted, will 
usually result in dissatisfaction on 
the part of the customer when an at- 
tempt is made to have him accept the 
correct amount of the charge. It will 
also tend to have him lose confidence 
in the accuracy of the operator’s tim- 
ing of his long distance calls. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. Can a person-to-person call ever 

be changed to a station-to-station 
call? 

2. When it is necessary for the op- 
erator to have the subscriber re- 
peat his number, should she say, 
“What number, please?” If this 
is not correct, what should she 


say? 


iw) 


Is there such a report as “u in- 
definite”? 

4. If a certain party calls a number 
and hangs up, should the operator 
tell the number of the calling 
party, if she remembers it? 
Should the TTC take the ticket 
when the call is charged to one 
number and will talk at another 
at the TTC? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions will be found on page 27. 
vy 


“Shut-in” Subscribers Hear 
Sermons by Telephone 


The Conestoga Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., with headquarters at Birdsboro, 
Pa., some time ago made it possible for 
shut-in members of the Mennonite 
Church, west of Morgantown, to listen 
to the sermons preached from its pulpit 
Equipment was installed in the church 
by means of which the telephone wires 
carry the sermons to subscribers of the 
telephone company who are unable to 
attend church services and listen in 
person to the sermons of the pastor, J 
S. Mast Bishop. 

Mrs. Samuel Glick, of Churchtown, 
who was bedfast for six months, is one 
of the subscribers who has greatly ap 


or 


preciated this additional service of the 
company, according to General Manager 
J. K. Stoltzfus. “This is another serv 
ice,” said he, “that will be much appre 
ciated by the community if the telephone 
company is ‘on the job’.” 
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For almost forty-five years Automatic Electric switching equipment has been recog- 
nized as the accepted standard for providing the highest type of full automatic service. 


For small exchanges, it is available in self-contained C-A-X (Community Automatic 
Exchange) units—completely enclosed in all-metal cabinets—requiring no attendant or 
attention—and readily expandable to meet growing traffic demands. Equipment available 
includes both switch and relay types for magneto or central battery telephones, on grounded 


or metallic lines—any combination to meet conditions or customer preference. 


For medium and large sized exchanges, the equipment is mounted on standard frames, 
arranged to suit existing or future floor plans and with frame height depending on ceiling 
measurements. It is capable of unlimited expansion to serve the largest and most complex 
metropolitan networks. 


Write us giving the essential facts regarding your requirements. We will gladly 
submit recommendations without charge or obligation. 


Distributed by: AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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FOR MANUAL SERVICE 


Monotype Manual Switchboards offer the user of manual equipment the highest 
economy—both in first cost and in upkeep. 


Steel frame construction—one of the many outstanding features of Monotype design 
—insures exceptionally long life with perfect alignment and accurate operation of all 
parts. This extra-rigid, extra-strength construction also means a minimum of maintenance 
—even under conditions of the most severe usage. 


Besides this built-in durability, Monotype boards are provided with the latest circuits, 
relays of highest quality and proved reliability, and Monotype cords—noted for their 
exceptional wearing ability. Couple with this the beauty of the finest cabinet work, and 
you wonder how Monotype boards can be sold so reasonably! Certainly you pay no more 
for Monotype proved quality, than for products of ordinary or inferior performance—so 
why not investigate the Monotype line—at once? Write for further information. 
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Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD., Chicago 





cratic party are all right for 

1936, but in 1940 we will 
have to go on our own.” The speaker 
was an earnest young man, well 
known to this correspondent as a 
mild socialist. The place was a 
small, dingy, hot-as-blazes hotel room 
in Philadelphia, and the time was 
during the Democratic national con- 
vention last June when even hot and 
dingy hotel rooms were at a pre- 
mium. 

The speaker was addressing a com- 
pany of three other mild young so- 
cialists, who were overflowing the 
chairs and narrow bed, as well as 
your correspondent, who was squat- 
ting humbly on the floor, there being 
no place to sit. 

We had all come up to Philadelphia 
over the week-end to take in what 
was left of the convention. The four 
liberals were holding various minor 
New Deal posts, where they had been 
employed on and off during the last 
three years. This correspondent 
knew them well (one was a former 
college mate) and liked them for 
their optimistic idealism. Lately, 
however, they had become somewhat 
restless—even embittered. 


OR cratic part and the Demo- 


HEY WERE a starry - eyed 
bunch in 1933 when they 
stormed Washington with the vision 
of taking part in the development 


of the new socialized industrial 
democracy. They were crusaders 
then. But three years in close 


contact with the practical politics of 
Jim Farley and the rugged conserva- 
tism of the old-line Democrats, such 
as Senators Glass and Walsh, had 
made them realize that their particu- 
lar Utopia was not going to be built 
in a day, nor even within a single 
administration. 

“Yes,” agreed another of the group 
lying on the bed, “we have to back 
Roosevelt this year to keep from los- 
ing the ground we have gained, but 
in 1940 we'll be strong enough to 
start another party that will really 
mean something. It won’t be a La 
Follette laughing stock—nor a Bull 
Moose fade-out; it will be a brand 
new, young, popular party that will 
elbow the old-timers right out of the 
picture.” 

“Meaning a rejuvenated Farmer- 


Labor party?” this correspondent 
suggested. 

“IT mean a new Farmer-Labor 
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party,” he said forcefully, “with 
every man in America having a union 
card, solidly behind it. As soon as 
John L. Lewis can knock down the 
old reactienary set-up in the craft 
unions and replace them with the 
more responsive and controllable in- 
dustrial unions, we’ll have a party 
that will pay no homage to either 
Democrats or Republicans.” 

A third member of the group 
clucked with disapproval. “I’m a 
firm believer of boring from within,” 
he grinned as he helped himself to 
a liberal combination of Scotch and 
soda from the dresser. “Why should 
we want to dissipate our energies 
starting another party? We won’t 
need a Farmer-Labor party in 1940. 
The Democratic party will be the 
Farmer-Labor party in 1940. It’s 
almost that now; and if we play our 
cards right, we’ll get complete control 
during the next four years. 

“A new party is all very well in 
theory, but there’s too much good-will 
value in the old title and the Solid 
South’s ace-in-the-hole, to throw 
them away just because old-line 
Democrats like Byrd and Glass block 
us at present. If we put our hands 
to the plow, we can plow them under 
by 1940 for all practical purposes.” 

“Without subscribing to your po- 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Telephone and Telegraph Sec- 
tion, Association of American 
Railroads, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 7 
and 8. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 13, 14, 15 and 16. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Asscciation of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 15. 

The Canadian Independent Tele- 
phone Association, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, October 21 and 22. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12, 1937. 














litical philosophy, and confining my 
remarks entirely to the issue of ef- 


fective political strategy, I think 
there is much to be said for both 
viewpoints,” this correspondent vol- 
unteered. “Rallying behind John 
Lewis might produce a first-class 
Farm-Labor party in 1940; or gang. 
ing the Democratic conservatives 
might produce an equally effective 
Democratic-Labor party in 1940. 
“But unless you decide to do one 
or the other, 1940 will catch you lib- 
erals half in and half out of the 
Democratic party; and then both of 
the old parties will rise up and sub- 
merge yeu for at least another four 
years. And that would come to pass 
regardless of which old-line party 
happened to win in 1940.” 


HE FOREGOING conversation 

is not quoted verbatim, of course, 
but it is reproduced here as accu- 
rately as this correspondent can re- 
call it, because in this actual dialogue 
form there is revealed, more clearly 
than would be shown by cold text an- 
alysis, the internal conflict that is 
going on in the great body of liberal 
forces {n America today. Numeri- 
cally, they are in the minority. Po- 
litically, they are in a strategic posi- 
tion to cause a real stir in 1940 if 
they manage to perfect their team- 
work. 

These particular young men were 
not important spokesmen. (They 
may be some day, if their stars 
should rise.) They reflected, how- 
ever, the uncertainty that will con- 
tinue to plague those who want s0 
earnestly to steer our government to 
the Left. And this should greatly 
interest telephone executives and 
other kinds of business men. 


AST WEEK in this department 

an attempt was made to forecast 
the effect of the forthcoming elec- 
tion on governmental policies as they 
affect telephone regulation. This 
week a longer-range outlook is 
attempted. 

It was less than two months after 
the June convention that John L. 
Lewis crossed the Rubicon and told 
American-Federation-of-Labor Presi- 
dent Green and the steel industry 
that he was going to organize indus- 
trial unions and if they didn’t like it 
they could try to stop it. Since then 
it has become obvious that President 
Green does not like it and that the 
steel industry will try to stop it. 
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The conclusion, therefore, is to 
watch John L. Lewis. If the Demo- 
erats win the November election, he 
will be the key to the answer con- 
verning the nation’s political destiny 
for 1940 and after. If the Republi- 
van party wins in November, he will 
still be a very important person to 
watch. 

Whether Mr. Lewis has personal 
political ambitions is uncertain. 
Some say “yes,” some say “no,” but 
that is relatively less important than 
the fact that he is attempting to lead 
labor and the intellectual liberals out 
on their own for 1940. How many 
will follow? The answer depends on 
the degree of success Mr. Lewis has 
in seizing control of organized labor. 


OOKING at the other side of the 

question, it is also obvious to 
Washington observers that the con- 
servative Democrats are not going to 
let complete control of their party go 
to the liberals without a hot scrap. 
Just now they are biding their time. 
They can do little else because the 
leader of the party—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—is not with them. To 
buck the liberals openly before the 
election would be te buck Mr. Roose- 
velt, and that would be party treason 
—more distasteful to the old-timers 
than even the more pink policies of 
the New Deal. 

They are fighting for the party 
during the campaign but their heart 
is not in it. They sincerely hope for 
a Democratic victory because that 
means more political security for 
themselves; but regardless of the out- 
come in November, they mean to 
make it their business to go right 
after the liberals just as soon as elec- 
tion is over. Then their party loy- 
alty can no longer be questioned. 

If Landon should win, the conserv- 
ative Democrats should have an eas- 
ier time regaining control, because 
the liberal Democrats would then be 
held responsible for defeat by the 
rank and file. 

If the President is re-elected, how- 
ever, the conservative Democrats will 
promptly serve notice of open resist- 
ance, just the same. Watch Sena- 
tors, such as Glass and Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, Tydings and Radcliffe of Mary- 
land, Walsh of Massachusetts and 
other New England Senators, Cope- 
land of New York, and a few isolated 
conservative Democrats from other 
sections, such as Ashurst of Arizona 
and Dieterich of Illinois. Watch 
them as an opposite attraction to 
Lewis. 

All signs indicate the likelihood 
that these Senators will become more 
closely organized. Some even rumor 
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that the Vice-President (who has 
long tacitly favored their views) will, 
if re-elected, emerge from the tradi- 
tional obscurity of the Vice-Presi- 
dency and assume active leadership. 

It is going to be an interesting 
battle and the stakes are big—as big 
as the political control of the United 
States. The outcome will decide 
whether we will have three real ma- 
jor parties or a sharp class cleavage 
between the two old-time major par- 
ties, with Republicans definitely to 
the Right of us, Democrats to the 
Left of us, and John L. Lewis hold- 
ing the bag. 


HEN THERE is the third pos- 

sibility that social liberalism, by 
reason of its own blundering, may be 
cast out of both old parties and be 
set back many years as an organized 
political force. If this should hap- 
pen, liberalism will filter back slowly 
into both old parties, just as it has 
done in the past. You cannot stamp 
out liberalism entirely, any more than 
you could stamp out reaction en- 
tirely. 

Now from all of the foregoing, this 
correspondent has reached a rather 
bold conclusion with respect to the 
relationship between political policy 
and public utility regulation during 
the next four years. The conclusion 
is: So far as public utilities are con- 
cerned, it won’t make as much differ- 
ence as we have been led to believe 
who goes into the White House next 
January. 


EPUBLICANS are bound to 
make gains in the House of 
Representatives; and if Mr. Roose- 
velt is re-elected, he will be faced at 
the outset with a stronger minority 
in the lower house and open revolt 
within his own party in the Senate. 
The reaction to the Democratic 
landslides of 1932 and 1934 has defi- 
nitely set in. It may not be strong 
enough to stop Mr. Roosevelt next 
November, but it will be strong 
enough to check his bolder moves af- 
ter he is re-elected. Consider the 
fact that even that old subservient 
74th Congress bucked at the endorse- 
ment of the Passamaquoddy project. 
This means that there is better 
than an even chance that President 
Roosevelt, if re-elected, will be un- 
able to put over any more big power 
projects. The new Congress will sure- 
ly turn thumbs down, and when those 
power projects already under way 
start to swing into operation, their 
marketing difficulties and their sud- 
denly-realized cost will foster more 
active opposition as the time goes on. 
Mr. Roosevelt is pretty much in 


the position of a bride who has re- 
decorated the whole house on credit. 
The husband is at first pleased with 
the appearance, but when the bills 
start to come in, he may change his 
mind. Now we are enjoying the 
benefits of Mr. Roosevelt’s spending, 
but after the election the “bills” will 
start coming in. 


F THE foregoing hypothesis is 

sound, then the government- 
ownership-of-utilities movement is as 
good as checked right now. The pri- 
vate utility rates have already been 
driven down to levels where they can 
hardly give much cause for addi- 
tional complaint, and either Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or President Landon 
will have to take positive steps in 
1937 in the direction of a balanced 
budget. 

This would probably mean winding 
up the public ownership financing of 
the Public Works Administration. 
And this should gladden the hearts 
of the telephone men. They have not 
been in the front firing line of the 
public ownership battle, but they 
would probably be next in line if the 
electric industry were captured. 

There will be additional reform 
legislation of a regulatory character, 
either under Roosevelt or Landon, 
but utilities can hardly complain 
about this. Interstate gas regulation 
is almost sure to be enacted during 
the next year or two and the Federal 
Communications Act will have to be 
overhauled, perhaps, to patch up 
weaknesses exposed by actual opera- 
tion. 

By and large, however, the utility 
industries—the telephone group espe- 
cially—can now go back to work with 
confidence that political interference 
is not likely to be too much to bear 
during the next four years. Have no 
fear that the result of the November 
election will mean annihilation of 
industry or anything like that. As 
the gamblers say: “It just isn’t in 
the cards.” 

vy 


Bell System Station 
Gain During August 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York City, reports an increase 
of 68,000 telephones in service in the 
tell System during August. The in- 
crease compared with a gain of 28,600 
stations in July and 28,000 in June. In 
August, 1935, there was an increase of 
27,200. The gain this year was the best 
for August in the company’s history. 

For the eight months ended August 
31, last, the Bell System recorded a net 
gain of 481,300 telephones, as against an 
increase of 206,300 in the like period a 
year ago. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


Photographs of Governor 
Landon “Telephoned” 


Recently, after Governor Landon of 
Kansas, Republican candidate for the 
presidency of the United States, had be- 
gun speaking before a large assembly 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., a man entered the 
telephone central office and said to the 
aitendant in charge: “I want to tele- 
phone some pictures to New York, Bos- 
ton and other places. 
phone here I can use?” 


Have you a tele- 


“We are not in the picture business,” 
replied the astonished attendant. 

“Oh, I see you don’t understand,” said 
the stranger. “Well, I am a representa- 
tive of the Associated Press. This little 
case I have contains the apparatus for 
sending pictures by telephone. I just 
want to use your regular telephone wire. 
In fact, we 
just 
your 


don't 
this 


connect 
apparatus one of 

If the telephone box 
is open it will be a little better for us, 
though.” 

The telephone central office attendant 
gasped in astonishment, but gave him a 
place on a bench in a corner of the 
room, and in a very few minutes a line 
was established to Boston and the pic- 
ture-sending machine was in full opera- 
tion. From then on until after midnight 
the machine was in constant operation 
sending pictures to the New York 
Times, Philadelphia Enquirer, Minneap- 
olis Tribune, Boston Globe and Boston 
Cemmercial Traveler. These pictures 
appeared in early editions of 
newspapers. 

The little sending machine used by 
the Associated Press operator somewhat 


onto it; we 


place over 


telephones. 


those 


40 YEARS OF SERVICE WITH 


resembled the old-fashioned phonograph 
with the wax record, revolving cylinder 
and all. The developed picture, about 
five by eight inches was placed on the 
roller, the roller started to revolve, and 
a series of flickering lights was all that 
cculd be seen, but the five by eight pic- 
ture was transmitted from Chautauqua 
to Boston in about 15 minutes. 


_~ © 


New Ohio Sales 
Drive Launched 


An intensive four-month campaign for 
new telephone installations was launched 
early in September throughout ter- 
ritory of the Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. whose general in Belle- 
vue. The campaign is a renewal of one 
which has brought a net gain of 1167 
stations in the company’s system in the 
past eight months. 


offices are 


vy 
Independent Pioneer’s 


Old Magnetic Telephone 
The accompanying illustration shows 
Harry Graham, of Lebanon, Ohio, dem- 
onstrating how the old magnetic tele- 
phone transmitter and receiver were 
used 56 years ago. This instrument was 
in service at Norwood, Ohio, late in 1879 
or early in 1880. It was loaned by Mr. 
Graham for display at the Cedar Point 
(Ohio) historical exhibition of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America, of which he 
is a member. 

Mr. Graham has been identified with 
the Independent telephone field for 42 
years and is one of the oldest who has 
served exclusively with Independent op- 


erating companies. For the past 32 


HARRY GRAHAM, of Lebanon, Ohio, Dem. 
onstrating How Old Magnetic Telephone 
Transmitter and Receiver Were Used. 


years, he has served as general mana- 
ger of the Oil Belt Telephone Co., of 
Cygnet, Ohio, having only recently trans. 
ferred to the Ohio Central Telephone Co 
at Lebanon, Ohio. Fred Hollopeter is 
temporarily in charge at Cygnet 

7 v7 


A. T. & T. July Income 


Best in Three Years 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reported net operating income for 
July of $1,779,243, the for the 
month in three years, as compared with 
$1,121,691 in the like month of 1935. 
Net operating income for the first 
seven months of this year increased 
sharply to $12,504,431 from $8,291,349 in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


best 


ORANGE COUNTY TELEPHONE CO., MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 








JOHN AYRES, plant manager of the Orange County Tele- 





for 49 years. 


phone Co., Middletown, N. Y., completed 40 years of service 
with that organization on September 11. 
to the left is presented through the courtesy of the Middle- 
town Times Herald, which published it in its issue of Sep- 
tember 12, together with a brief sketch of Mr. Ayres’ career. 


The photograph 


Not only does Mr. Ayres enjoy the distinction of holding 
the longest service record of any member of his company’s 
staff—he has the 
employe in southeastern New York. 
of age, he has been identified with the telephone industry 
At the age of 14 he became a Western Union 
messenger in Middletown. 


longest service record of any telephone 
Although only 63 years 


Six months later he entered the 


employ of the local telephone Co. (Hudson River Telephone 


Co.) as night operator and daytime 


installer. Later, with 


the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., he helped build 
the first trunk line between New York and Chicago. 


Mr. Ayres went to work for the Orange County company 
on February 29, 1896, and has been connected with it in 
various capacities ever since, with the exception of a brief 
period in 1902, when he was engaged in the electric wiring 


business. 
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Commission 


and 


Court Activities 


FCC Decision in Oslo Case 
Extended to November 16 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has extended to November 16 the 
effectiveness of its decision in the so- 
called “Oslo case.’ This case deals with 
the application of the Mackay Radio 
& Telegraph Co., Inc., for modification 
of the license of point-to-point tele- 
graph stations WIV, WIH and WJH at 
Sayville, N. Y., so as to add Oslo, Nor- 
way, as a primary point of communi- 
cation. 

In a decision rendered June 3, the 
commission denied the application and 
on June 17 the effective date was post- 
poned until October 1. This was again 
postponed, in an order issued September 
23, to November 16. 


7, 
FCC Exempts Subsections 
on Destruction of Records 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, in its order No. 17 issued under 
date of September 23, exempts from the 
provisions of Telephone Division Order 
No. 14 certain subsections of paragraph 
20 of the regulations to govern the de- 
struction of records of telephone, tele- 
sraph and cable companies (including 
wireless companies) promulgated pur- 
suant to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s order of November 3, 1919. 

It is provided that nothing in this 
order of the FCC shall be construed as 
elieving telephone carriers from com- 
pliance with the provisions of telephone 
division orders Nos. 6-A and 6-B relat- 
ing to the retention of all original rec- 
ords containing the data used in com- 
piling responses to these orders. 

The subsections referred to are as 
follows: 1(d), 5(f), 6(f), 10(d), 16, 
18(e,fand g), 31(f), 41 (b,e,d,e and g), 
71 (m and o), 72(h), 73(c), 81, 85 (b 
and e), 86 (b and c), 97 (a,b and e), 
9, 111(b), 115, 121 (b), 126 (b,c,d,e,f,- 
hij,k,l,n,o,p and q) 127, 128 (b and c). 


_. 2 
Injunction Asked Against 


Construction of WPA Line 
An application for an injunction was 
fled by the Bear River Valley Rural 
Telephone Co., of Bear River, Minn., 
m September 17 in the district court, 
llth judicial district, Chisholm, Minn.., 
% prevent the town of French and 
thers from connecting a new telephone 
line—constructed with funds granted 
‘X°y the WPA—at Hibbing with the 
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Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. By 
agreement, work has been suspended 
pending decision by the court on the 
auestions involved. 

The Bear River company has ade- 
quately served the territory in ques- 
tion for more than 20 years and if 
French Township is permitted to con- 
nect its own telephone line—in direct 
competition with the Bear River com- 
pany’s facilities—it is claimed the rev- 
enues of the Bear River company will 
be cut approximately 75 per cent since 
the majority of its subscribers reside in 
French Township (TELEPHONY of Sep- 
tember 19, page 17). 


The Bear River company’s complaint 
is directed against the town of French, 
Roland Walters, Max Portugue, William 
Thomas and George Snyder, its officers, 
and the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. Judgment was demanded against 
the defendants permanently enjoining 
them: 

“(a) From building, extending or 
ecnnecting said WPA telephone line of 
the town of French with the town of 
French Fire Line or the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. or any line in com- 
petition with the line of the Bear River 
company; 

(b) From offering, rendering or sell- 
ing in any manner any telephone ser- 
vice or communication of said WPA 
telephone line until and unless a cer- 
tificate of necessity and convenience 
shall have been obtained from and is- 
sued by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission and upon such terms 


(Please turn to page 31) 














CONFERENCES 
By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


6é HAT good are conferences for operators in small ex- 
changes?” an operator asked. I can answer this operator’s 
question in no better way than by giving her Lyman Ab- 
bott’s definition of society. He said: 

“Society is a place in which we interchange life, at least it ought 
to be; a place where I give you my thoughts, and you give me your 
thoughts; I give you my experiences, and you give me your exneri- 
ences; I give you something of my life, you give me sometning of 
your life.” 

The purposes of conferences are three-fold: We come together to 
exchange ideas with one another; to learn new practices since last 


. we met; and to renew old friendships, and form new acquaintances. 


Through the free interchange of ideas and suggestions, our minds 
acquire new ideas. Naturally, our understanding gains fresh vigor. 

Where would our telephone industry be today, in point of progress, 
if it had taken the stand: “Why bother with new things as long as 
the old things are workable?” I’ll tell you—it would have been el- 
bowed out of existence by the telegraph industry. As it is, both in- 
dustries have their particular field and are progressing in them. 
Instead of elbowing and trying to jostle each other aside and out, 
they both have one objective they are trying to reach along 
their individual lines—and that is satisfactory service to the public. 

Every time we come together in conference, I feel richer because 
of the things you have given me from your lives. And because so 
many of you give me things from your lives, I am richer in new 
ideas; and through them, my mind gains fresh vigor. What I may 
give to you from my life’s experience, is better because of you. 

I am reminded of the story of a small boy who asked his father, 
when he was trying to read his evening paper after a long tiresome 
day at the office. 

“Why are we here, Dad?” 

“To help others,” Dad replied as he glanced around his paper 
at the tiny Jad opposite him. 

“Why are the others here, Daddy?” 

“To help us, sonny,” replied Dad. 

MoraA.: It is one of the most satisfying compensations of life, that 
we cannot help another without helping ourselves. 























OBITUARIES 


JAY GEORGE IHMSEN, veteran 
Independent telephone pioneer and ex- 
ecutive officer of the New York State 


Telephone Association and its predeces- 
ser, the Up-State Telephone Association 
of New York, since its organization in 
1921, died suddenly in Albany, Septem- 


ber 26, from a heart attack. He was in 





JAY GEORGE IHMSEN, Who Passed 


Away on September 26 in Albany, 
N. Y., Was One of the Few Remain- 
ing Independent Pioneers of the '90s 
Still Active in the Field. For the 
Past 15 Years Mr. Ihmsen Had Been 
the Executive Officer of the New 
York State Telephone Association. 


his 7ist year. 
held in 
29. 


Funeral services were 


Pittsburgh, Pa., on September 
Mr. Ihmsen was one of the first four 


men to engage in the manufacture of In- 


dependent telephone apparatus in the 
United States. In April, 1934, together 


with B. G. Hubbell and several others, 
he organized the Keystone Telephone 
Mfg. Co. at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Hubbell 
was president of the company. 
Four later this company 
merged with the American Electric Tele- 
phone Co. of Chicago, Mr. Ihmsen as- 
suming the general management of the 
combined properties 
the name of the 


served as 


chosen 


years was 


under 
company. He 
president of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Manufacturers’ Asso- 


operating 
latter 
also 


‘iation from the time of its organization 
in 1902 until its demise in 1910. 
Resigning his affiliations with 
the American Electric, July 1, 1910, he 
retired from field for a 
brief time. 


from 


the telephone 


Returning te telephony in 


May, 1912, Mr. Ihmsen went with the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


of Rochester, N. Y., as general manager. 
A year and a half later, he accepted the 
position of assistant to the president 
of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. This position 
earried with it official position in the 
cempany’s subsidiaries including the 


Office of vice-president of 
Telephone Construction Co. 


the Century 
The Federal system, comprising hun- 
dreds of miles of toll lines and 72 ex- 
Mr. Ihmsen the 
chance to master large scale technique 
in telephone and its prob- 
His position enabled him to 
details of all departments— 
traffic, and 
the same time putting him in 
touch with all Independent 
necting companies in the state. 
When the company 
to the Bell System, Mr. Ihmsen became 
general manager of the Federal division 


changes, gave desired 
operation 
lems. 

raster 
plant, 

ing—at 
close 


commercial account- 


con- 


Federal was sold 


of the New York Telephone Co., pend- 
ing complete absorption of the former 
system by the latter. 

Upon the organization of the Up-State 
Telephone Association of New York, in 
January, 1921, Mr. Ihmsen was engaged 
as secretary and manager. He 
ued to the 
executive officer during the ensuing 15 
years. 1934 the association has 
been known as the New York State 
Telephone Association, and Mr. Ihm- 
sen’s official title was that of vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The Albany office was opened in April, 
1921. Since that time Mr. Ihmsen had 
made his home in that city, giving his 


contin- 


serve organization as its 


Since 


entire time to the association’s activ- 
ities. Its success generally has been 
credited to him and his broad back- 


ground of experience. 

Born in Pittsburgh, Pa., February 2, 
1866, Mr. Ihmsen educated at 
Georgetown College, studying and secur- 
ing admittance to the 
vania. He never engaged in the prac- 
tice of law, however, but instead en- 
tered the Independent telephone 
ness with which he had been identified 
for approximately 41 years. 


was 


bar in Pennsyl- 


busi- 


Mr. Ihmsen was among the prominent 
the early 
state and 


delegates at 
ventions, 


telephone 
national. In 


con- 
1903 
he was a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the old National Telephone As- 
sociation which, in 1905, merged with 
the Interstate Independent Telephone 
Association of America under the name 


on 
of the National 
Association. 

A member of the Independent Pioneer 


Interstate Telephone 


Telephone Association of the Uniteg 
States for many years, Mr. Ihmsep 
served as president during the year 
1928-1929. In his passing the Inde 
pendent industry loses one of its few 
remaining pioneers one who had 
started with the beginning of the jp. 


dustry in 1934 and had been active dur. 
ing all the since. Mr. Ihmsen 
was widely known and news of hig de. 


years 


mise was received with sorrow by many 
friends. 

Mr. his wife, 
Mary Jane Ihmsen ,and one sister, Mrs. 
S. F. Cole of North East, Pa 


Ihmsen is survived by 


vy 


CARL D. BOYD, well known to In- 
dependent operating men and manufac- 
turers alike, died recently in Los An- 
ecles, Calif. His body was shipped to 
Cambridge City, Ind., his birthplace, for 
interment. Mr. Boyd was 54 years of 
age. His death followed by a few weeks 
that of his wife. 

In his 30 years’ experience in the In- 
dependent telephone field, Mr. Boyd was 
identified with the Citizens Telephone 
Ce., of Cambridge City, Ind., with the 
North Electric Co., the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. of Chicago, the 





CARL D. BOYD, As He 
Appeared About 20 Years 


Ago, Was Active for 30 

Years in Independent Field. 

He Passed Away Recently 

in Los Angeles. 

Southern Electric Supply Co. of Atlanta, 
Ga., the Automatic Electric Co. of Chi 
cago, and the Ray-O-Vac Co. of Madison, 
Wis. 

After leaving the Ray-O-Vac Co., in 
1927, Mr. Boyd was for three or four 
years connected with a radio parts man 
ufacturing company in Fort Wayne, Ind 

(Please turn to page 34.) 
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s the only one combining under one cover the essentials of 
his important subject involving many divisions which have 
een treated separately and occasionally in numerous reports 
and articles. It includes results of the author’s researches, 
htted into a broad survey of the principles applying to In- 
luctive Coordination. It is NOT a compilation of catalog 
lata or undigested reports. It is a carefully developed treat- 
ment and clarification of a subject which, though important, 
las received too little attention. Many diagrams illustrate 
he practical application of the principles in a manner very 
readily followed. The variation in values of factors is pre- 
sented, and theory and practice under these conditions are 
irefully differentiated. 
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HEAVY DUTY 
LINE CONSTRUCTION PLIERS 


Linemen's Pliers are used for many purposes 
in the daily work of the line gangs and must 
“stand the gaff” in any emergency and un- 
der all working conditions. 





After a period of persistent research, de- 
velopment and exhaustive tests, Bernard 
Linemen's Pliers were produced and sub- 
mitted to several hundred gruelling field 
tests among the Utilities in almost every 
part of the U.S. A. They fully met the most 
exacting requirements and it can be con- 
servatively said that Bernard quality has set 
up a new standard of par-excellence which 
has gained recognition wherever compara- 
tive field tests are made. 

The heads of Bernard Linemen's Pliers will 
not break under any working conditions and 
are so guaranteed—unconditionally. 

Actual Test: Packed in Dry Ice until cooled 
to 40 degrees below zero, Bernard Line- 
men's Pliers were thrown from the top of a 
building, higher than any pole, to a stone 
pavement without breakage. Competitive 
pliers failed to meet this test. 


If you are not using Bernard Pliers we will be glad 
to prove the value of Bernard Pliers for your use. 


The Wm. Schollhorn Company 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Write us for complete catalogue, official price list 
and statement of sales pulicy. 


























































































































A. T. & T. New Bond 


Issue Largest on Record 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. on September 24 filed with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission a 
registration statement for $175,000,000 
of 3% per cent, 25-year debenture bonds. 
Officials of the SEC, who announced the 
filing informally while preparing a pub- 
lic statement on further details of the 
action, described it as the largest issue 
ever filed with the commission. 

The new issue is not only the first 
step in the program to refund all of the 
ccupon issues outstanding of the parent 
company of the Bell System under the 
Securities Act of 1933, but also is the 
largest piece of corporate financing on 
record to be undertaken at one time. 

Of the proposed $150,000,000 
will be sold to the public by a group 
of underwriters headed by Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. The remaining $25,000,000 
will be withheld for sale to the pension 
trust funds of Bell System companies. 

The board of directors of the A. T. & 
T. Co. also authorized the calling and 
redemption at 105 on December 1 of the 
$64,865,200 of collateral trust 5 per cent 
bonds due in 1946. Subject to the sale 
of the proposed $175,000,000 of deben- 
tures before November 1, the board ap- 
proved also the call and redemption at 
110 on January 1 of the $117,984,700 of 
5 per cent debentures due in 1960. 

Net proceeds from the sale of the new 
3% per cent debentures, with other 
company funds, will be used to redeem 
these two outstanding 5 per cent is- 
sues, aggregating $182,849,900. The pre- 
mium to be paid in the redemption of 
both of these issues will amount to 
$15,041,730, bringing the total cost of 
the redemption to about $197,891,630. 

The company expects, according to 
the statement filed with the SEC, to 
obtain additional funds required in the 
refunding operation, exclusive of ac- 
crued interest, from its current cash 
and from temporary cash investments. 

The annual interest savings of $3,- 
062,500 on these issues are expected to 
make the operation profitable for the 
company in the long run, saving an 
equivalent of 15 cents a share on the 
18,000,000 shares of stock of the A. T. 
& T. outstanding. 

The last large piece of financing by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. was in February, 1930, when the 
company offered $149,899,000 of 35-year 


issue, 
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5 per cent debentures. 
was only 


The depression 
beginning and money rates 
were high, accounting for the coupon 
attached to the issue. It is expected that 
the company in coming months will an- 
nounce plans to refund this issue with 
lower coupon bonds. 

The refunding operation just an- 
nounced is part of a comprehensive un- 
dertaking which the corporation has 
had in progress since April, 1935. Dur- 
ing that period $137,625,800 of various 
issues of subsidiary operating compa- 
nies, mostly mortgage bonds, have been 
refunded. 

The two most important refundings 
were $48,726,000 of Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 5s of 1956 and Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 5s of 1954 in an ap- 
proximately equal amount; also issued 
were $30,000,000 of Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s 3%s of 1966. 

Since April last year the company has 
also redeemed $59,756,700 of bonds prior 
to maturity, but has not replaced them 
with refunding issues. Bonds paid at 
maturity during the period were $6,- 
268,400. The chief issue which was paid 
off prior to maturity was the Western 
Electric Co. debenture 5s of 1944 which 
totaled $35,000,000. 

The net decrease in funded debt for 
the corporation from April 1, 1935, un- 
til the present operation 
taken was $70,442,800. 

Among the additional details in the 
registration statements was that the 
new debentures would be redeemable 
at the option of the company in whole 
or in part after 60 days’ notice on any 
interest payment date at the following 
prices plus acerued interest: 

To and including October 1, 1941, at 
107%; thereafter and including Octo- 
ber 1, 1951, 105; thereafter and includ- 
ing October 1, 1957, 102%, and, from 
then on, 100. 

In a statement covering its business, 
the company set forth that from De- 
cember 31, 1930 through August, 1933, 
net losses aggregated about 2,500,000 
telephones (about 17 per cent). From 
August 31, 1933, to June 30, 1936 ,about 
1,212,000 telephones were regained and, 
as of the latter date, the number of 
telephones in service as approximately 
9 per cent less than at the end of 
1930. 

“Similarly,” the statement continued, 
“the volume of toll messages declined 
during 1931, 1932, and 1933, but has 
since increased. The number of toll 


was under- 


messages handled by the company ang 
its principal telephone subsidiaries jy 
1933 is about 27 per cent less than ip 


1930, while the total for the first gix 
months of 1936 as about 13 per cen 
less than for the corresponding periog 
of 1930. Since June, 1936, there have 
been further gains in both telephones 
in service and toll messages.” 

As of June 30, it was shown, there 
were 13,946,000 telephones in service. 

“Total reductions in rates of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries made effective 
to date during 1936 (the greater part 
since June 30), are estimated, on the 
basis of current volume of business, to 
amount to approximately $23,000,000 on 
an annual basis,” the 
tinued. 

“The company expects that the effect 
of these reductions on revenue will be 
somewhat less than this amount be- 
cause of the stimulation resulting there- 
from. In no other year during the five. 
year period did rate reductions, esti- 
mated on the then current volume of 
business, exceed $5,000,000 on an annual 


company con 


basis.” 

Among the changes in existing forms 
of taxation, the statement 
that made in the method 
for computing the amount of corporate 
income subject to Federal income tax 

“Prior to January 1, 1936,” it added 
excluded 


said, was 


prescribed 


“dividends received were 
from taxable income, but under the 
Revenue Act of 1936 15 per cent of 
such dividends are to be included. This 
change is of special importance to the 
company since the greater part of its 
income is derived from dividends.” 

The offering price of the new deben- 
tures and the price paid to the company 
by the underwriters will be made known 
shortly, after the filing of an amend- 
ment to the original registration just 
before the time of the offering to the 
public. In view of market conditions, 
it is considered likely in investment 
circles that the company will receive 
at least par for the debentures. 


vv 


Few Nebraska Companies 
Made Profit Last Year 


Only nine of the 145 telephone com: 
panies reporting to the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission earned dividends 
in 1935, according to figures compiled 
by Commission Accountant Schnell 
the returns of the corporations. 
Of the total number, 114 went into the 
red from operations, and only 27 ended 
the year with credits in their undivided 
profits account. Twenty-one other com: 
panies paid dividends, but had to draw 
upon surplus to do so. 

Only two of the 31 Class F companies 
paid dividends and, as a whole, these 
went into the red by nearly a thousand 
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Answers to Traffic 


Questions on Page 16 
1. No. 











9. “What number, please?” is 
the correct phrase. 
3. No. 
4, Yes. 
5. Yes. 
——— 





dollars. This does not tell all of the 
story, as in many cases an insufficient 
depreciation reserve was set up by com- 
panies, in order to provide them with 
money to meet operating expenses. 

The companies belonging to Classes A 
te E, inclusive, report a total book cost 
of $46,686,687, and of approximately 
eight millions outside the two large com- 
panies, the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
hone Co. and the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Other assets of all com- 
panies are reported at $3,291,220; capi 
tal stock (exclusive of Northwestern 
Bell company, unreported) $9,818,125: 
notes and bonds, $5,883,132; deprecia- 
tion reserves (exclusive of Northwest- 
ern Bell unreported), $5,216,839; sur- 
plus and undivided profits (exclusive or 
Northwestern Bell unreported), with 26 
companies: reporting none at all. 

Operating revenues were $9,376,382, 
ompared with $9,032,485 in 1934; other 
revenues, $34,815; operating expenses, 
$6,906,105, an increase of $238,000; taxes, 
$879,828; interest (exclusive of North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. unre- 
orted), $279,857; miscellaneous charges, 
$44,746; dividends (exclusive of North- 
estern Bell company unreported), 
$516,462, of which $406,780 were paid by 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co 

Class F companies, with a capital 
stock of $540,887, reported total reve- 
nues of $45,243; taxes of $4,283 and total 
disbursements of $46,082. 

As throwing some light on a question 
much disputed between members of the 
Nebraska commission during the depths 
f the depression as to whether the 
oss on stations was due to a feeling of 
patrons that rates should be reduced to 
correspond with their reduced financial 
status or because Many had no money 
With which to purchase service, Ac- 
countant Schnell prepared the follow- 
ing table, showing the number of sta- 
ons at the close of each of the last six 


years 


Company- 





Owned Switched Total 
273,812 26,381 300,193 
25,080 281,040 
22,411 244,125 
207,560 20,242 237,802 
210,904 20,951 231,855 
216,423 20,586 237,009 





It will be noted that the number of 
SWitched stations, which represent the 
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number of farmers’ mutual stations, has 
dropped 23 per cent in the six-year 
period, while those operated by the 
companies decreased 21 per cent. While 
the companies have steadily and mate- 
rially increased their number of stations 
in the last two years, there has been 
but a slight increase in the number of 
farm mutual stations in that time and 
an actual loss during the last year. 

Most of the farm mutuals pay 50 
cents a month to be switched on the 
town exchange, and their only other ex- 
pense—maintenance of lines—has been 
greatly neglected for want of funds. In 
other words, nearly 6,000 farmers whose 
telephone service cost them this meager 
sum per month, dropped it because they 
felt they could not even pay that small 
charge 
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Current Prices on 
Listed Telephone Stocks 


September 26, 1936 


High Low Last 


American Telephone & 

Telegraph Co. . 175 174 175 
Bell Telephone Co of 

Canada .... 150 149% 149% 
Bell Telephone Co of 

Pennsylvania pfd 124% 123% 124% 
General Telephone Corp 20% 19% 20% 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. ... 12% 11% 12 
New England Telephone & 

Telegraph Co. . 130 130 130 


Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
RE GA ons ana 136% 136 136 
Bip AND ASKED QUOTATIONS 

September 
26, 1936 
Bid Asked 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 


ee GO, cccscewdscecoscs 92 94 
Cuban Telephone Co. pfd...... 46 50 
General Telephone Allied Corp 

SS BEG. cescccs peeowenae — 99 100% 
General Telephone Corp. cv. pfd 50 51 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 

Telegraph Co. .. ee se 
Mountain States Telephone & 

Telegraph Co. ....... i 144 148 
New York Telephone Co. pfd 120 121% 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co 

Se ere Se eo eee 117 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 

eS eee ers ‘ 150 152 
Peninsular Telephone Co 22% 24 
Peninsular Telephone Co. pfd... 110% 112% 
Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone 

Corp. ist pfd. ... ease 112 
Southern New England Tele- 

phone Co. aii secasl aaa eid : 154 156 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 

TA Wn 65s one vercasnaee ....124% 126% 
Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 

er Cah, Ms vetenees eens 105% 11% 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. pfd... 115 117 

- = 


Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 28: Copper— 
Quiet; electrolytic spot and future, 9.75c 
per lb.; export, 9.80c. Tin—Steady; 
spot and nearby, 45.37144¢@45.50c per Ib. 
Lead—Steady; spot, New York, 4.60c@ 
4.65c per lb.; East St. Louis, 4.45c 
Zinc—Dull, East St. Louis, spot and 
future, 4.85¢c per lb. I[ron—Quiet, No. 2, 
f. o. b., Eastern Pennsylvania, $20.50 
per ton; Buffalo, $19.50; Ala., $15.50. 
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of hiding—and, presto, the evening 
activities are under way. 

In 1935 piano sales increased 35 
per cent. These things were done be- 
cause they were necessary to resusci- 
tate a dying industry. If it had been 
necessary to make a piano that could 
be rolled up and put under the bath 
room rug when necessary, it would 
have been their job to do it. 

What business honestly calls for, 
our industries and their personnel, 
down to the messenger and janitor, 
must meet. I have the faith to be- 
lieve that these legitimate demands 
can be met. All the frontiers have not 
yet been discovered and explored. 
Every time our country faces a need, 
our great American people have pi- 
oneered across the threshold of the 
new wants by invention, initiative 
and development! 

Necessity is not only “the mother 
of invention’”—it is also the father, 
the grandparents and the whole an- 
cestry. Some means must be devel- 
oped to meet the changing needs and 
whims of the market if business is 
to live and grow. 

Inspiration is needed but inspira- 
tion alone won’t do it; neither will 











i. U: 1 diti test the reli- 
ability of Anchors. Sleet, bliz- 
zards, wind and floods create extra 
strains. Eversticks with their excess 
holding power are built to meet the 
toughest weather conditions. Certified 
Malleable Iron insures long life, 
strength and rust resistance. 
Sizes and types for heaviest construc- 
tion to light rural electrification lines. 
Write for Bulletin No. 1134. 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR COMPANY 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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aspiration. What is needed mostly is 
perspiration. As I’ve said before, I 
do not believe in Santa Claus—and 
that goes for the stork too. This isn’t 
a case where “everybody works but 
father.” Father gets busy too—so 
does everyone else interested in the 
life and progress of the business. 

And, in general, these same things 
have obtained results in the develop- 
ment of every line of business where 
any marked progress has been made 
—and it does not much matter 
whether it was automobiles, houses, 
watches, codfish, flea powder, suspen- 
ders, Parisian wear, or telephones. 

So, if it is necessary to paint your 
telephones lavender to sell them, paint 
them lavender. A telephone hangs 
pretty still on the wall, and even the 
desk and handsets don’t move very 
fast, but if the subscribers want 
them  stream-lined, make them 
stream-lined; and, if necessary, hang 
festoons from your service drops and 
put perfume in your transmitters. 
Put horns and a tail on the telephone 
instrument, or put it in a cage, if 
that is necessary to appeal to your 
market. 

In life, they say, the first hundred 
years are the hardest. In recreating 
your telephone business the first tele- 
phones put back are the hardest. 
Each time a telephone was removed 
from someone’s home—particularly 
in the rural areas and small towns 
every station left in service became 
less valuable to its subscriber. 

This is one feature of telephone 
service which is inherent in practi- 
cally no other line of business; that 
is, the other fellow has to have one, 
too, or yours is of no value to you. It 
doesn’t matter whether you have the 
best transmission in the world and 
perfect operating service. You can 
have a gold-plated handset, or what- 
ever the future may bring forth in 
the way of facilities, but the whole 
layout isn’t worth one damson plum if 
you can’t talk to someone with it. 

So, as my neighbor, relative or 
friend takes out his telephone, then 
my telephone becomes less useful. 
Conversely, when he puts one in, 
mine becomes more valuable. If you 
can persuade John Smith to put back 
his telephone, you have very nearly 
sold some other subscriber—or you 
have half sold the idea to two others 
—which gives the same result. In 
your business there’s no sales talk 
quite so persuasive or effective as 








the installation of a telephone in this 
John Smith’s home. 

And don’t forget the farmer’s 
wife! John may be glad of an oppor- 
tunity (or excuse) to jump in the 
car and run to town or over to the 
neighbor’s every time he wants to 
find out something, but Mrs. Smith, 
left without a car a great deal of the 
time, would like to have a telephone: 
if for no other reason, perhaps, than 
that she can find out where John is 
and when he is coming home. She 
also wants to know how her mother 
is, what time it is when her clock 
stops, and who is going to take Ber- 
nice Jones to the barbecue. 

People living in the territories 
where their next five or ten neigh- 
bors have taken out their telephones, 
or never had any, are not going to 
find much appeal in the utility value 
of telephone service—and you can’t 
expect them to. When a member of a 
school board or town board who 
wants to call, or find out, about a 
meeting, knows that none of the 
other members has a_ telephone, 
wouldn’t you expect him to think the 
days of the telephone business are 
numbered ? 

Would you expect a school board 
to subscribe for a telephone in the 
school if there are no, or very few, 
telephones in the homes of the pu- 
pils’ parents? Would you expect a 
man to consider a telephone very nec- 
essary if his family uses it only a 
half-dozen or dozen times a month? 
And why only a few times a month? 
Probably the families ‘his family 
wants to talk to are doing without a 
telephone because they have come to 
the conclusion, correctly or incorrect- 
ly, that the service isn’t worth what 
it costs? 

This situation is the result of a 
vicious circle. One family dispenses 
with the telephone for some reason, 
and that makes its neighbor’s tele- 
phone less useful to it, and so on. 
But the encouraging thing about this 
is that this same principle works the 
other way just as well. When you 
get Mr. Smith to put in a telephone, 
you have, perhaps, at that same in- 
stant sold, or laid the groundwork 
for selling, service to someone else 
who wants to talk to Mr. Smith's 
family. 

There are those who would say 
that the telephone business is 4 
thing of the past in the rural dis- 
tricts and small towns. But you 
must examine your authorities. A 
man who lives in communities where 
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there are only a scattering number 
of telephones is not an authority on 
the future of the telephone business. 
His conclusions should not be ac- 
cepted. He is not fully informed by 
experience how valuable telephone 
service can be made. 

But can you expect these tele- 
phones to walk back into these houses 
of their own free will? The tobacco 
merchandisers have not expected 
their cigarettes to step out and bring 
home the bacon without a consider- 
able sales effort of some sort—of 
every sort. Ford has not sold his cars 
by waiting for the prospective cus- 
tomer to make up his mind unas- 
sisted. 

Manufacturers and distributors of 
toothpastes and cosmetics, dog food 
and mackerel (about one and the 
same thing so far as I am concerned) 
do not seem willing to trust you to 
your own time and pleasure. Con- 
cerns which sell life insurance, vaca- 
tion trips, encyclopedias, spiritual 
help and whiskey—not a one of them 
has sat back and waited for us to 
come in and beg for its service or 
product. 

Everything to be sold requires 
sales efforts and sales-minded peo- 
ple, canvassing and_ solicitation— 
and back of it must be service, qual- 
ity, and inspired confidence. Some 
children like cod-liver oil; most of 
them do not. Some people ask for 
the privilege of contributing to char- 
ity and to the church, but most of 
them do not. The rest of us have 
to be influenced or persuaded. 

I realize, of course, that the sug- 
gestions I have made and the illus- 
trations given are not necessarily 
practicable or applicable to the tele- 
phone industry. This great telephone 
problem may be like Mark Twain’s 
weather—we all talk about it, but we 
don’t do anything about it. 

But it’s pretty likely we will not do 
anything about it, unless we do talk 
about it and think about it. The 
talking may have to come first. So I 
had dared to hope that I might en- 
courage you people to exercise your 
ingenuity or lend some inspiration 
that would point the telephone to a 
way back to the essential place it 
once held in the country and in the 
small community. 

It would not be fair not to ac- 
knowledge some of the things you 
have done to keep pace with the de- 
mands of the time. I only mention 
them: The remarkable developments 
In long distance service, the “CLR” 
Service (immediate toll service con- 
nection without hanging up the re- 
ceiver), common battery service, dial 
service, secretarial and _ teletype- 
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writer service, and developments | 
which make local and long distance 
conferences possible. 

Most of these advances, however, 
are in fields where the telephone is 
admittedly essential. My remarks 
have been primarily directed toward 
the field where the telephone unfor- 
tunately is not considered essential 
and where the dearth of subscribers | 
is almost pathetic. 

I do not pretend that I am smart | 
enough to tell the telephone industry 
how the desirable ends can be ac- 
complished—but I’ll stake my life on 
it that it can be done, and it only 
remains for someone to show the 
way. 
must go forward. It should not be 
permitted to die in any respect, in 
any class of community, in any field. 

Some of the same type of courage- 
ous pioneering which fostered the 
early development of the telephone 
may be necessary to lift it over 
the temporary barriers now obstruct- 
ing its progress. It may take some of 
the same type of courageous leader- 
ship and initiative which character- 
ized the veteran pioneer of them all, 
Christopher Columbus. Undaunted, 
he fought, always against discourage- 
ment. Do you remember the story of 
how his sailing crew on his first his- 
torical voyage, after weeks of shore- 
less seas, mutinied, but he said: 
“Sail on, sail on, sail on.” 

The good mate thought of home. 
He prayed. A wave of salt washed 


down his swarthy cheek, for lo, the | 


very stars were gone. But still the 
great, brave admiral, Christopher 
Columbus, told them to sail on and 
on. 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might 
blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead 
These very winds forget their way, 


So useful an art as telephony | 


For God from these dread seas is 
gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm’'r’l; speak and | 
say”— 
He said: “Sail on! sail on! sail on!” 
They sailed. They sailed. Then spake 
the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth to- 
night; 


He curls his lips, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite: 

Brave Adm’r’l, say but one good word; 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 

The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. Ah, 
that night 

Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! a light! a light! a light. 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 

He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On! sail on!” 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 23) 
and conditions with reference to charges 
as may be promulgated or established 
hy said commission; and 
Permanently enjoining 
fendant, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. from offering, giving or supplying 
any telephone service or communication 


(c) the de- 


to the town of French, St. Louis County, 
Minnesota, of said WPA line, unless and 
until a permit shall have been 
for said purpose by the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission.” 

The 
other relief as may be just and proper, 
plaintiffs their 


issued 


complaint further asked for “such 


and that recover costs 


and disbursements herein.” 


vy 
Appeal Dismissal in 
Alabama Rate Reduction 


the Alabama 
Birmingham, challeng- 


An appeal of state of 
and the city of 
ing as inadequate a $250,000 reduction 
in rates of the Southern Bell Telephone 


& Telegraph Co., was dismissed on Sep- 


tember 15 by Judge Walter B. Jones, 
of Montgomery County Circuit Court. 
Judge Jones ruled that the state and 


Birmingham had no right to a review of 
the Public Commis- 
sion’s reduction order by direct appeal. 
Attorney General A. A. 
and Wilkinson, 
Birmingham, 


Alabama Service 
Carmichael 
Horace representing 
immediately announced 
that an appeal from the decision would 


be taken to the Alabama Supreme Court. 


Judge Jones’ ruling was strictly on the 
question of the right of the state and 
Birmingham to obtain a review by di- 
rect appeal and did not involve the 
merits of the $250,000-reduction order. 
Attorney General Carmichael, when 
the hearing opened on September 15, 
was denied his motion to bar the Ala- 


bama commission from participation in 
the current litigation over the rate re- 
duction order. 

In his decision, Judge Jones 
(1) That the Alabama Public 
Commission had a right to intervene in 
the case for the purpose of challenging 
the court’s jurisdiction to rule on the 
appeal; (2) that the motion of the city 
of Birmingham and the state for a “find- 
ing of fact’ by the commission to jus- 


ruled: 
Service 


tify the $250,000 reduction order, should 
be denied; (3) that the motion of the 
Southern Bell company to dismiss the 
appeal the the 
commission to dismiss the appeal should 
be granted 

Should Supreme Court 
uphold the 
Pense of weeks of hearings on questions 
of merit 
Attorney 
ery, re 


and plea of Alabama 


the Alabama 


Judge Jones’ decision, ex- 
will have have been avoided. 
Richard Rives, of Montgom- 


presented the Alabama commis- 
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sion at the hearing before Judge Jones 
while the telephone company was rep- 
resented by R. E. Steiner, Jr., of Mont- 
gomery, and Ed and Sid Smith, of Bir- 
mingham. 

The reduced rates went into effect in 
May of this year after months of public 
hearings. 


vyv 
“Free” Business Calls 
Cost Company $119,000 


The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co 
charged at a hearing on September 14, 
before the Arkansas Department of 
Public Utilities, that free calls over busi- 
ness telephones in eight Arkansas cities 
were costing it $119,000 annually. The 
hearing was held on a Fort Smith ordi- 
nance which was passed to prevent the 
forcing 


company from installation of 


ecin-box telephones in  semi- public 


piaces. 


Cities in which the company claimed 


the $119,000 annual loss due to free 
calls were Fort Smith, Pine Bluff, 
Blytheville, Jonesboro, Fayetteville, Lit- 
tle Rock, Hot Springs and Helena 

It presented pictures of Fort Smith 
business fronts designed to show that 
free telephones were advertised, and 
contended that 44 of the 48 states have 
the same rule for installation of coin 
telephones as that at Fort Smith. 

Further testimony was designed to 
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Crapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand is first choice of 
leading utilities both for 
guying and for messen- 
ger cable. Photo from 
Peoples Telephone Co., 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 


rap 





show that the average business tele- 
phone in Fort Smith, not accessible to 
the public, made an average of 14% 
calls daily, and that the average calls 
from telephones classified as semi-pub- 
lic was 42 daily. 

The company contended that 111 Fort 
Smith telephones should be in the semi- 
public claiming excess of 
5.052 daily calls over the average num- 
ber of calls for business telephones. 


class, an 


Representatives said a 
check showed that one operator 
required in the Little Rock 
office to handle calls from one depart- 
ment store free telephone from three to 
four hours each Saturday afternoon. 

The charged that 13,590 
daily excess of the average 
from telephones were made 
from Little Rock business telephones it 
should be placed in the 
public class. 


four-months’ 
was 
exchange 


company 
calls in 
business 


claimed semi- 


. 
Physical Connection 


Desired Between Companies 
Telephone Columbia, Il., 
the Illinois 
as the result of 
a complaint filed by the city of Colum- 
bia and the Columbia Commercial Club 
asking for the establishment of a physi- 
cal between the Farmers’ 


service in 
is under investigation by 


Commerce Commission 


connection 


Fountain Telephone Co. and the Harri- 


Lia 
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RODUCTS 





Lower Maintenanee Costs 


Crapo Galvanized Telephone Wire and Steel Strand 
can be spliced and served without injury to the 
galvanizing. The heavy, uniform, pure zinc coating, 
applied by the @rapo Patented Process, is so 
adherent and so ductile that it defies sharp bend- 
ing and twisting. This insures corrosion-resisting 
joints, adds to the life of the wire and actually 
reduces maintenance costs .... Specify genu- 
ine @rapo Galvanized Steel Strand and 
Telephone Wire for all new and replace- 
ment work! They more than meet the most 
rigid specifications. ... . 


Indiana Steel & Wire Company 


Muneie, - Indiana 


Telephone 
Wire 


Steel 
Strand 








Rates for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 
furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 





Lenz Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
1751 N. Western Ave., Chicago—Estab- 
lished 1904—telephone and switchboard 
cords for all makes of equipment, 
braided and lead-covered telephone ca- 
ble, flame-proof jumper wire, interior 
telephone wire, switchboard wire. 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W. L. Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords. 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas — Creosdted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immiediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 


Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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sonville Telephone Co., both operating 
in that city. A hearing was held in the 
matter on September 9 at which time 
the Harrisonville company offered to 
purchase the properties of the Farmers’ 
Fountain company for $15,000. The lat- 
ter was granted 30 days in which to 
censider the offer. 

It appears that the Harrisonville 
company is willing to establish the de- 
sired physical connection but the Farm- 
ers’ company is unwilling to enter into 
such an arrangement. The complain- 
ants asked for an investigation of rates 
abd division of cost of such physical 
connection. Also, it was asked that the 
service and condition of poles of the 
Farmers’ company be investigated since 
it was contended they were not of con- 
struction required by rules and regula- 
tions of the Illinois commission. 

An appeal was made to the commis- 
sion for investigation assistance, rec- 
ommendation and procedure for consoll- 
dation of the two companies into one 
system with good service over well- 
maintained lines. The subscribers ap- 
parently desire such consolidation in 
order to assure a high grade of service 
at the least cost and to eliminate com- 
petition. 

The commission indicated that if the 
Farmers’ company does not accept the 
offer to sell its properties, an order will 
be issued requiring the 
physical connection 
two companies. 


establishment 
of a between the 
vy 


Five-Cent Rate Ordered 
for Calls from Hotels 


A final report and order was entered 
ou September 10 by the Missouri Public 
Service Commission in the controversy 
between the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Jefferson Hotel Co. 
and all other leading hotels in St. Louis, 
Mo., concerning local calls from hotels. 
The commission ordered the Southwest- 
ern Bell company to file an amended 
schedule providing a uniform charge of 
five cents for each local call from pa- 
trons of St. Louis hotels. 

However, the order stipulated that the 
telephone company may amend its sched- 
ule to charge a rate of not more than 
10 cents for an outside telephone call 
from a booth in the lobby of any hotel 
or from a telephone outside of guest 
rooms connected with the hotel switch- 
board. 

vyv 
Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

September 23: The commission again 
extended its decision in the so-called 
“Oslo case,” this time to November 16. 


On June 3 the commission denied the 
application of the Mackay Radio & Tele- 


graph Co., Inc., for modification of the 
license of point-to-point telegraph sta. 
tions WIV, WIH and WJH at Sayville 
N. Y., so as to add Oslo, Norway, ag g 
primary point of communication. On 
June 17 the effective date of the order 
was extended until October 1. From 
this date the order has again been ex- 
tended to November 16. 

September 23: The commission ex. 
empted from Telephone Division Order 
No. 14 certain subsections of paragraph 
20 of the regulations to govern the de. 
struction of records of telephone, tele 
graph and cable companies (including 
wireless companies) promulgated pur- 
suant to the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission’s order of November 3, 1919, 
Nothing is to be construed as relieving 
telephone carriers from compliance with 
the provisions of orders Nos. 6-a and 
6-b relating to the retention of all orig. 
inal records containing the data used in 
compiling responses to these orders. 
Order No. 17. 

September 26: Approval granted the 
Scuthwestern Associated Telephone (Co. 
to purchase certain property from The 
Western Telephone Corp. of Texas, The 
Western Telephone Corp. of Oklahoma, 
The Western Telephone Corp. and the 
Western Light & Telephone Co. 

October 5: Hearing before examiner 
of Telephone Division at Hotel Gold- 
man in Fort Smith, Ark., in the case of 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone (Co. 
against the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. concerning the latter’s installation 
of a toll board at Poteau, Okla., and the 
complications arising therefrom. 

Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities 

September 14: At hearing on ordi- 
nance passed by Fort Smith city coun- 
cil to prevent the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. from forcing installation 
of coin-box telephones in semi-public 
places, the company testified that free 
calls over business telephones in eight 
Arkansas cities were costing it $119,000 
annually. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

September 9: Hearing in Springfield 
on complaint of the city of Columbia 
and the Columbia Commercial Club, ask- 
ing for the establishment of a physical 
connection between the Farmers’ Foun- 
tain Telephone Co. and the Harrisonville 
Telephone Co. 

The complainants asked for an inves- 
tigation of rates and division of cost of 
such physical connection, and also of the 
service and condition of poles and wires 
of the Farmers company whith, it ap 
pears, is blocking establishment of 4 
physical connection between the two 
companies. 

September 29: Hearing in Chicago 
on complaint of Henry A. Proesel, et al. 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
as to rates for telephone service to ad- 
jacent exchanges to complainants as sub- 
scribers in the County of Cook. (Amend 
ed complaint filed). 

September 30: Hearing in Chicago 
on complaint of John C. Cremer against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. as to 
cash deposits, illegal discrimination 
and otherwise and to re-audit and re 
view charges, practices, etc., of respond: 
ent in Chicago. 

October 1: Hearing in Chicago 02 
petition of the Western Illinois Tele 
phone Co. for permission to reduce its 
capital from $90,000 to $40,000; to trans 
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general urplus account, etc. 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

September 4: Approval granted appli- 
cation of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase its com- 
mon stock $15,000,000. 

George M. Welch, president of the 
company, who attended the hearing, ex- 
plained that the proceeds of the stock 
increase will be used to retire a like 
amount of indebtedness that was in- 


curred in adding to and improving the 
telephone plant. 
During the next four years, he said, 


ii is expected that net plant additions 
will amount to another $20,000,000. Prac- 
tically every section of the state served 
by the Michigan Bell company will bene- 
ft from this anticipated telephone de- 
yelopment, which will be required in 
order to meet the growth of service de- 
mand that will come with expected in- 
erease in general business, he said. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

September 10: Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. ordered to file an amended 
schedule providing a uniform charge of 
five cents for each local call from pa- 
trons of St. Louis hotels. 


Baker, Walsh & Company 


ESTABLISHED 1921 





Specialists in Telephone Financing 


CHICAGO 


29 So. La Salle St. Tel. Randolph 4553 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








JOHN C. LARKIN AND COMPANY 
Consulting 
A ts and gi 
Specializing in a Prefessional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 











ACCOUNTING 
HERDRICH and BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
8nd Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8824 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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It is stipulated, however, that the tele- 
phone company may amend its schedule 
tc charge a rate of not more than 10 
cents for an outside telephone call from 
a booth in the lobby of any hotel or 
from a telephone outside of guest rooms 
connected with the hotel switchboard. 

September 21: Application filed by 
the Machens-West Alton Telephone Co. 
for authority to sell and the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. to purchase all 
of the property and physical assets of 
the former company. (Case 9245). 

September 21: Application filed by 
the Grover Telephone Co. for authority 
to sell and of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. to buy all property and 
physical assets of the Grover company. 

September 21: Application filed by 
the Chesterfield Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to sell and of the Southwestern 
3ell Telephone Co. to buy all of the 
property and physical assets of the 
Chesterfield company. (Case 9247). 

September 24: Order issued approv- 
ing joint application of Tony Kline to 
sell and of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to buy all of the property of 
the Kampville Telephene Co. (Case 
9248). 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 

September 22: In the matter of the 
application of the Platte Valley Tele- 
phone Corp. to revise handset rates so 
as to provide that the present charge of 
50 cents per month be reduced to 25 
cents per month after station has been 
in service for 34 months; found reason- 
able and granted as asked. 

September 23: In the matter of the 
complaint of sundry subscribers of the 
Murdock exchange of Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. that the rate schedule 
discriminated against them in favor of 
nearby towns of hike size; hearing called 
but adjourned indefinitely because no 
one appeared in person or by attorney; 
the commission having previously held 
that it was without jurisdiction to hear 
objections to change of type of service 
from manual to automatic. 

September 26: Informal application 
filed by officers of Clatonia Telephone 
Co. asking authority to move pole lines 
to a point other than indicated in order 
with respect to inductive interference 
with Southeast Nebraska Public Power 
district, at expense of latter. 

September 30: Hearing held with ref- 
erence to certificate of convenience and 
necessity by Hershey Telephone Co. and 
also by Peter E. Gunderon, owner of 
exchanges of Sutherland-Fairview Tele- 
phone Co., each desirous of securing ap- 
proval of sale of both properties to 
Glenn Fletcher. 

October 3: Hearing on petition filed 
by Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
asking for authority to close exchange 
at Saronville and supply service to pres- 
ent subscribers from nearby exchanges 
of their own choice. Application accom- 
panied by consent petition from more 
than 60 per cent of users. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

October 7: By agreement of the par- 
ties, hearing postponed from Septem- 
ber 23 to this date on application of 
the Ohio Central Telephone Corp. to 
abandon its central exchange office at 
Iberia and to hereafter furnish service 
in the area through Mt. Gilead. 


Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission 


September 10: The United Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania has filed a new rate 
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Building and Rebuilding 
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Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
rate} 
Construction Co. 
103! West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 














Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


e 

Underwriters and distributors 

of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 


Inquiries invited 








ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 
TELERHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY. MO. 








JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part cf twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bidg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg.. Columbus, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








SUBSCRIBER 
BILLS 


PRICED BY SIZE 


It's cheaper to buy your subscriber 
bills by size. Any copy you want. No 
extra charge for padding, perforating, 
or punching. Send a sample for prices. 


TELEPHONE 
PRINTING 


We operate the largest printing plant 
in the world devoted exclusively to tele- 
phone printing. We have standard forms 
in stock covering every phase of tele- 
phone accounting and office records. We 
do your telephone printing better 
because we know the telephone business. 

We can save you money—send a sam- 
ple for price. 

See your “Suttle Salesman” 
information. 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


can 


for further 














TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS | 


will give you service 
which will be pleasing 


| 
| 
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SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 
Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship, 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back guarantee. 


Full information on request 


_ WEEK'S SPECIAL <n 





E. No. 1317 Rebuilt 
"ss all Phones—5 bar— 
1600 or 2500 ohm, No. 
18 Generator, No. 38 
NE 2 3 00 ee 00 00.50 ee 
W. E. No. 14C. Rebuilt, 
Unprotected Cable Ter- 
minals, 16 pr., less 
. eee err 2.75 
_, £. S. ae 4.75 
New A-l Ree. Cords, 30- 
in., blk., spade _ tip, 
SM: cwtwewe ee ewen ai 15 
36-in. brown Ree. Cords, 
Ce Ms cove eee wane AZ 


Telephone Repair Shop 


Rogers Park Station Chicago 





Owned and Managed by Dan‘! H. McNulty 














RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 


* 
Answering Jacks 
Multiple Jacks 
Lamp Jacks 
Lamps and Caps 
Repeating Coils 
Mounting Strips 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young man 
board repair and maintenance. Permanent 
position. Prefer one who has had experi- 
ence in switchboard installation. State age, 
past experience, salary expected, etc. Ad- 
dress 8562, care of TELEPHONY. 


for switch- 


WANTED 
the 
relations work for a group of Independent 
telephone companies. In replying give age 
and complete history and particularly ex- 


A man with experience in 


perience and acquaintanceship in the Inde- | 


field, 
8567, 


and 
care 


pendent telephone 
desired Address 


State salary 
TELEPHONY. 





New Style Stewart Test Sets 
Have detector coil for 
telling direction and 
lamp for telling dis- 


> = a 
STEWART BROS. 


$31.0 















_ WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED 
State amount, size, 
Dee Rice, 


of used copper wire. 
condition and price. 
Mo. 


-Fifty or one hundred miles 


Doniphan, 


Independent telephone field for public | 





tariff 
1. Mileage rates are increased for gery. 
ice from exchanges at Blain, Duncannon, 


making changes effective Octobe; 


Loysburg, Ickesburg, Loysville, Ney 
Bloomfield, Millerstown, Newport and 
Liverpool. 

Various service connection charges 


have been reduced, and there will be 


reduction in bills through the elimina- 
tion at some exchanges of the delayed 
payment charge. The charge for tele 


phone use by non-subscribers in effect at 
several exchanges will be discontinued 
and local coin box rates will be reduced 
in some places. 


West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 

October 6: Hearing on application of 
the Central Electric & Telephone (Co, 
which serves several communities in 
the eastern panhandle, asking approval 
of a contract under which the Virginia 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. will manage 
the properties. 


Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission 
September 19: Hearing in Madison 
on application of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. for authority to purchase 
the Mauston (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
which is owned by the Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co., at a proposed price of 


- 
OBITUARIES OF 
TELEPHONE MEN 
page 24.) 


(Concluded from 


the past several years he had 
with 


suring 
been located in Los Angeles, Calif., 
the Grunow Corp. for several years and 
for the past year with the Stewart-War- 
ner Corp 

Born at Cambridge City, 
Mr. 
local 


Ind., in June, 
1882, 30yd secured employment with 
the telephone company (then 
known as the Citizens Telephone Co.), 
immediately upon graduating from high 
school at the early of 15. After 
brief experiences with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. and the Eureka Electri 
Coe., Mr. Boyd, in 1902, secured employ- 
ment with the North Electric Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

After some years of varied experience 
with that company, he became affiliated 
with the Kellogg Switchboard & Suppl) 
Co. in 1909 as sales engineer in the ter 
ritory east of the Mississippi River. Mr 
Boyd left the employ of the Kellogg oF 
ganization in 1918 to become sales man 
ager for the Southern Electric Supply 
Co. of Atlanta, Ga., an outgrowth of the 
National Telephone & Supply Co. 


age 


then 


Prior to 1927 he was associated with 
the Automatic Electric Co. and also the 
radio division of the Ray-O-Vac Co. in 
Chicago brief periods. Since then, 
as mentioned previously, he had been 
identified with a radio manufacturiné 
company in Ft. Wayne, the Gruno Corp 
Angeles, Calif. ,and the Stewar' 
Corp., also in Los Angeles. 


for 


in Los 
Warner 
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